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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Ecuors of the trouble in the railway world which reached 
its height at the climax of the summer holiday season are 
still in the air, and before long the travelling public will 
know whether the platform strikers—as distinct from the 
actual railway workers—intend to upset the traffic of the 
country at the climax of the winter holiday, Christmas. 
Ballot-papers are issued this week to discover whether the 
men are prepared to accept the findings of the recent Royal 
Commission, and whether they are “ prepared to withdraw 
their labour” in favour of “a recognition of the Trade 
Unions and of a programme for all railway-men to be agreed 
upon by this Committee;” these papers are returnable on 
December 5th. It will be with a most complete and suicidal 
disregard of their own interests, especially after tke con- 
cessions lately granted under no compulsion, that any body 
of railwaymen will strike during the month of December, 
and they must expect little sympathy either from the public 
or the Managers’ Conference if they proceed to extremes. 
Forewarned is forearmed; every Company is preparing 
itself for the possible emergency, and it says little for the 
character of the leaders of the men’s Unions when we read 
im @ responsible article that “if the plans (of the Companies) 
were known, there can be little doubt that the members of 
the Unions would strive their utmost to upset them in 
advance.” They would strive their utmost, that is, to 
dislocate the traffic of the whole kingdom at the busiest 
period of the year, regardless of the misery which must 














inevitably follow, by reason of limited food supplies and loss 
of employment, to their fellow-workers in other spheres 


It is of little use to touch upon the sentimental aspect of 
the question—to regret that at a season of “ peace and 
goodwill” war and unhappiness should be meditated; a 
conversation we recently had with an official who reasoned 
with a “sympathetic” striker emphasises the fact that 
humane feelings are often left out of consideration. Pointing 
out to the man that owing to the deletion of workmen’s 
trains in the early morning, scores of labourers who 
depended upon to-day’s pay for to-morrow’s food would go 
hungry, and that in the case of those with families it might 
very well mean suffering and perhaps death of wives or 
children who chanced to be ill, he received the astounding 
reply that “they didn’t mind a little suffering and a death 
or two as long as they gained the day.” Far be it from us 
to believe that such a brutal mood is general or representa- 
tive; but that such a man can exist here and there and do 
untold harm provokes thought. If the men will only 
realise that they have everything to gain both in pocket 
and in happiness by remaining loyal to the Companies—as 
has been amply proved—such a lamentable and pitiful 
occurrence as a railway strike at Christmas will be impos- 


sible, despite the most persevering and loud-voiced of 
agitators. 





It has been discovered by various medical men that birds 
are dangerous carriers of disease; that “ even the fluttering 
of a canary in its cage may throw out infection,” and that 
as for the companionable, impudent parrot, he frequently 
suffers from something called psittacose, which may be 
transmitted to his unsuspecting owner. This is really 
about the last straw; life is growing too complicated for 
the average unlearned human being. We eat a couple of 
strawberries, and immediately read that a strawberry-seed 
killed two men the day before, and we feel uncommonly 
queer; greatly daring, we nibble a nut, to learn that fifteen 
people were poisoned by the nut habit only the previous 
week. The unfriendly germ, the vindictive animacule, the 
blustering bacillus, hide in our books, browse on our carpets, 
hold swimming-races in the water we drink; they seat 
themselves by our side in the train, invade the very 
clothes we wear, and penetrate to the innermost portions 
of our anatomy by means of the atmosphere which we shall 
very soon be cautioned not to breathe. And when by the 
aid of science we persuade a few of these invisible desperadoes 
to enter the field of a microscope, they are simply tickled to 
death at the idea of being magnified by 500 diameters or 
so, and thrown on a screen and admired by humanity ; they 
die content, posing in graceful attitudes for the benefit of 
the spectators. Shall we give up the struggle, or shall we 
venture to eat, drink, breathe, and be merry, and dare the 
Spectre of the Microbe to do his worst? Common sense 
seems to counsel the latter method, and so, despite the 
doctors, we will go our ways undisturbed ; we will keep a 
parrot—two parrots, if need be, and a canary—and, scorning 
the intimidation of the infinitesimal, let the world wag as 
cheerily as it did before. 





Mr. Laurence Housman and Miss Edith Craig open the 
autumn season of the Pioneer Players on November 26th, at 
the Savoy Theatre, by producing Mr. Housman’s play 
“Pains and Penalties.” The cast is a strong one, Miss 
Gertrude Kingston and Miss Auriol Lee being in principal 
parts, and the appearance of such well-known actors as Mr. 
Henry Ainley, Mr. Edmund Gwenn, Mr. Nigel Playfair, Mr. 
Ben Webster—to mention only a few from the lengthy list— 
should ensure a remarkably good performance, 
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THE CHARM 


You, who once brought your life too near 
Where I in silence dwell, 

Smiled then to know the stubborn sneer 
Of me, your infidel : 

For I, who neither lost nor won, 

Suddenly, when an hour had run, 

Saw heaven in every glance of you, 

Felt heaven in every touch of you, 

Heard heaven in every tone of you, 
And could not tell. 


And I, unknowing in my pride, 
Rebellious even, 
Went far away, from tide to tide 
By soft lures driven ; 
Fought, trusted, hungered, overset 
My heart’s strong ways ; strove to forget ; 
Sought heaven elsewhere in spite of you, 
Then came in sadness back to you ; 
So, longing, loving, near to you, 
Imagined heaven. 
W. L. R. 





CLAIRVOYANCE 


My lady’s truant glance 
Is like a bird in flight, 
And happy is the chance 
That nets its flitting light. 
But when with. fondness fraught, 
Or with her dreaming wise, 
The landscapes of her thought 
Are shadowed in her eyes: 


Then if by her sweet grace 
This privilege be mine, 
To gaze upon her face, 
I ask no meeter shrine ; 
Nor for imperial power 
Would I forego my right 
To serve her in that hour, 
Her humble acolyte. 


Green solitudes are there 
Of quiet reverie, 
More virgin and more fair 
Than fabled Arcady ; 
And jealous gardens, walled 
With high inviolate stone, 
Whose flower-names, softly called, 
Make music like her own. 


No vasty Alps impose 
Their hush of icy death ; 
Her silence is the rose, 
Her cool the sward beneath. 
For Love hath made her wise, 
Whose arts with dreams are fraught, 
And shadows in her eyes 
The landscapes of her thought. 


Puiu, J. Fisuer. 


DE OMNIBUS REBUS 


By Artuur MacHEN 


A wEEK or two ago I was dining in an old London tavern. 
To be precise, it was at “ The George,” in Southwark, and 
I mention the name boldly, without fearing the accusation of 
advertisement. If anythingthat I say prove a useful advertise- 
ment for “The George” I shall be only too glad. To addin the 
smallest degree to the prosperity of the last relics of the last 
galleried inn in London is, as I account it, an act of merit. 
Well, we were dining together in this comely old place, 
full of gracious lines, odd corners, and queer passages and 
crannies, everything that delights the eye and the mind, 
when I said to the man next to me: “ And the worst of it is 
to know that nobody will ever make a place like this any 
more.” My friend was an optimist; he thought that inns 
as gracious and as goodly would yet be built—after the 
social revolution. Then he “ went off” on Socialism, and 
with the doctrines of Socialism we will not now concern 
ourselves. But he made a statement which, coming from a 
convinced Socialist, interested me very much. 

“ Look at all the strikes,” he said. ‘“ The men think, and 
many of us think, that strikes are protests against long 
hours and bad pay. It isn’t so: the physical disabilities of 
labour are not the chief cause of what is called industrial 
discontent. The fact is that the majority of the men are 
rebelling—though they don’t know it—against the ugliness of 
their lives, not against the discomfort and physical hardship of 
their lives. They are rebelling in reality because they have to 
earn their daily bread by doing work that no man is meant 
to do, by being slaves to some kind of machine. And they 
are rebelling because, when this work of theirs is done, they 
go home to horrible houses in horrible streets. Insanitary 
houses ? Not a bit of it. It isn’t the poor wretches who 
live in the reeking dens and black holes of London who 
strike ; the people who dwell in the pit don’t strike, for the 
good reason that they have got no work. The strikers are 
the mechanics, well-to-do, or comparatively well-to-do, 
who live in clean houses, sometimes provided with bath- 
rooms, and always ‘ sanitated’ toa pitch of excellence that 
dukes and peers and paladins of the Middle Ages never 
dreamed of. The strikers, or the mass of them, live in neat 
little houses which stretch in unending rows on the out- 
skirts of every big town. They are clean without and clean 
within ; there is usually a small garden front and back, and 
not a word to be said against the water-supply ; and these 
neat, trim, little houses make Gehenna for the soul. Why ? 
Mainly because they are the result of a forbidden art. Man, 
they used to say, can end desperately by aiming at knowledge 
too high for him. Magic is an effort to penetrate without 
permission into the council chamber of the Most High. 
But the same fate, or a worse fate, must attend the 
opposite effort. Look at these suburban dwellings: 
they are all alike as are the cells of a beehive, the 
cells of a prison. It may be just to punish criminals 
with this penalty of bestial, infra-human monotony, 
though even this may be doubted. But think of those 
house backs that yon have seen so often from the train as it 
rounds the embankment; of that line of washhouses, with 
every window, every door of precisely the sume shape, in the 
same place, prolonged, it would seem, to some infernal n or 
wz; think, too, that inside those houses there is no single 
object, from a teacup to a table, that has not been turned 
out by the devilish engine of monotony, the machine ; think 
of the men who come home to these places every night after 
having spent eight, ten, or twelve hours in moving a piece of 

leather to a fixed position under a mechanical knife, and in 
watching a certain unchanging cut being made in unending 
pieces of leather all day long; then, if you have any sense, 
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you will understand strikes. Industrial civilisation treats 
men as though they were bees; brutes that have nothing to 
do but to accomplish so many hours’ mechanical labour and 
then retreat to mechanical cells. Now, men are not bees ; 
and so they revolt. They themselves think that what they 
want is more pay and less work, They know that they are 
miserable; they are furious and burning with misery all 
their days; and they know of no remedy but the purely 
material. I think that they are quite right so far as they 
go; I would have the masters take a less share of the profit 
and the men a greater share; but this is not the real 
root of the malady. The disease is not chiefly physical ; 
it is chiefly spiritual. There is not a great gulf between the 
sorry meanness of the poor man’s street and the sorry 
splendour of the rich man’s hotel. There is the same deadly 
monotony about the unending corridors of this as about the 
unending avenues of that. A bad cake is still a bad cake, 
though it be iced, and the gaol of Giant Despair is still a 
prison-house and place of doom, though it be cased in marble.” 

Thus my friend the Socialist ; and I agreed heartily with 
every word of it. We parted company on the question of 
the possibility of an improvement in this deplorable state. 
He thought that the social revolution would make things 
all right again; I was of opinion that the present struggle, 
mean and squalid and detestable as it is, was preferable to 
any conceived or conceivable Utopia of Socialism. I have 
read the case for Socialism put sweetly and reasonably by 
Mr. H. G. Wells in one of his collections of essays; and I 
say frankly that, recognising as I do all the horrors and 
abominations of our present state, I would as soon live in 
the Second Book of Euclid as in Mr. Wells’ Socialistic com- 
monweal. It is logical and rectangular ; and to the soul of 
men logic and right angles enthroned in places where they 
have no business to reign are utter and final destruction, 
misery, and death. Why? Chiefly because they deny 
mystery ; and mystery is the soul of all life and the salt of 
all life. Where, then, is the cure for our present ills ? I am 
not sure that there is a cure, or that there is meant to be a 
cure. It is possible that people who, refusing to be bound 
by the dead hand of tradition and the dicta of medieval 
chemists, decline to acknowledge the stereotyped dogma of 
the explosiveness of gunpowder, can only be cured of their 
disbelief by the process of being blown to bits by gunpowder 
exploding. An analogous process may be the only remedy 
for the present sickness of the world. 

But if there be a remedy, this I do know, that it must 
proceed from the centre and not from the circumference. 
I went to church the other Sunday and found, to my astonish- 
ment, that it was not the Twentieth Sunday after Trinity, as 
the Prayer-book seemed to say. It was Citizen Sunday, and 
Citizen Sunday meant, it appeared, that if the Church of 
this country did not interest itself pretty quickly in social 
subjects, it was lost; that is to say, I suppose, that it is the 
duty of Bishops to take a brisk share in the suppression of 
juvenile smoking and of boxing contests. Deans should be 
ready with exact calculations of the weekly wage justly due 
to a goods porter, Archdeacons will have strong opinions as 
to the merits or demerits of an eight hours’ shift in the coal- 
mines, and Canons are to speak learnedly on the conditions 
of labour in the boot trade. And the whole body of clergy 
are to take a vivid interest in that ghastliest insincerity and 
humbug called politics. It is pitiable that such stuff as this 
should be talked by well-meaning and honest and devoted 
men; the horrible and tragical futility of such a doctrine 
Surpasses the measure of tears. Conceive a great hall given 
over to icy cold and the chill damps rising from the earth, 
to the horror of great darkness; and on the hearth where 
the old wood should burn and illuminate and crackle merely 
dead embers and the sadness of ashes where once was flame. 
And then imagine a man coming into this place with some 





red and yellow tinsel and a paintpot; see him put his poor 
property sham of fire in the desolate hearth ; see him paint 
the light of flame upon the walls; such is the real gospel of 
this silly “Citizen Sunday.” 


If there be a way; there is only one way of bringing 


warmth and light to the chamber of desolation, and that 


is to relight the central fires, to rekindle the sense of the 
mysteries in the heart of man. The highest wisdom, the 
only true wisdom that exists, is paradoxical. If a man 
would save his soul he must lose it, and, if our Mother 
Church would help the boot trade, it must forget that such 
a thing as the boot trade exists. By these paradoxes, and 
by paradoxes like to them, man gets salvation in body, soul, 
and spirit; there is no alternative, no other way open. A 
hundred bulls offered in sacrifice could not change the decree 
of death; and not by a hundred or a hundred thousand 
“ social activities” shall society be improved one jot or one 
tittle. Look into the work of Thorold Rogers, the Radical 
politician and economist ; you will see there that there was 
a time when the great mass of the English people lived, on 
the whole, in decent comfort and security, free from the 
gnawing and pitiful and shameful anxieties of the struggle 
for life—the struggles, as Mr. Wells expresses it, of man 
sinking slowly and surely in noisome slime, and sinking 
deeper for every effort of his to get free. This time was 
the Middle Ages, when the central fire was alight, when a 
great mystery was the foundation of all life, when the grand 
premises, being sound, the ultimate conclusions followed in 
sane and wholesome order. 

The Christian Church came into existence when the world 
was full both of anarchy and tyranny. The two opposites 
seemed reconciled ; the Roman Empire was governed by a 
tyrant who held power by the will of an armed mob. I am 
no historian ; but I believe that every kind of social villainy, 
oppression, shame, and wrong was rampant in that world of 
Rome ; the powers that reigned were as evil as any power 
well could be. And the Church, by its apostle, sent back 
the runaway slave to his master and impressed again and 
again on the faithful strict obedience to “ the powers that 
be.” It conquered this world of shame—not by social activi- 
ties, interferences in the Senate, intrigues with the guards 
of the Emperor, nor by Citizen Sunday—but solely by the 
Lord’s Day and by the Holy Mysteries thereon celebrated. 








THE LAST OF THE GREAT VICTORIANS* 
By Frank Harris 


It was Matthew Arnold, I believe, who first pointed out the 
obvious fact that when Mr. Frederic Harrison called him- 
self a Comtist he was merely showing that a disciple could 
be greater than his master. His loyalty to Comte was the 
one unreasonable devotion of a life directed and governed 
by reason. Among the great Victorians with every variety 
of genius, every kind of gift, this was Frederic Harrison’s 
unique distinction; he served reason more simply and more 
consistently than any of his contemporaries ; he was a surer 
guide than any of them in all the myriad public contro- 
versies and questions of his time: 

Again and again he kept his head, and judged righteous 
judgment when the nation and its chosen guides all went 
amok; he was right about India and Ireland, Egypt and 
South Africa, about all our wars and all our conquests ; he 
was right, too, about social reform and judicial reform and 
the reform of education and the Church; he has been more 
Radical than any Radical] and yet he proclaims himself a 
Conservative; he loved Turner’s pictures before Ruskin 





* Autobiographic Memoirs. By Frederic Harrison. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 30s. net.) 
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praised them and Browning’s verses before he had become 
known as the husband of Elizabeth Barrett; he did more for 
the independence of Italy than any Englishman ; he foresaw 
the growth of German militarism and industry and the 
decline of German letters and German philosophy; he kept 
from youth his admiration of France and French literature 
and French art; he has been justified in his praise as in his 
condemnation, in his fears as in his loves. 

His wisdom is astonishing: in 53 he was against the 
Crimean War, though he knew that the power of Russia 
was greatly exaggerated. A little later the terrible Indian 
Mutiny “roused up all my ingrained enthusiasm for real 
nationalities,” he says, “and my loathing for all forms of 
race oppression by conquerors.” He saw that English rule in 
India “has been very bad and is still not good;” with 
Munro, Metcalfe, and Malcolm, he declared that our rule is 
“a phantom and cannot last.” He wasa Parliamentary 
reformer before Bright in 58. In the Civil War of America 
in 60 he again chose the right side. In ’61 he took part 
with the labourers in the first great Builders’ strike for a 
day of nine hours. He worked for Polish independence, and 
distrusted Bismarck ; in 63 he was sure that “ Prussia is the 
real danger to European progress, not France.” He used 
the same impartial judgment in British adventures; he 
did not hesitate to denounce our mistakes. He thundered 
against the war in New Zealand in ’63, and the “ abominable 
act of bombarding Kagosima in Japan;” the “infamous 
Jameson Raid,” too, and its sequel in a useless, senseless 
war, which cost us hundreds of millions and placed the 
Afrikander party in power. 

His insight is often uncanny ; he wrote in 63 wiser words 
than anything said by Carlyle or Matthew Arnold in their 
political tracts :— 


I see the rise of a real People’s party. We shall no 
longer have the cries of Political and Religious Toleration, 
Free Trade, Reform in Election Abuses—a!l remnants of 
sinful abuses—as the highest of our political ideas, but we 
shall wage war on the accurst barrier between the gentleman 
and the cad, the unholy assumptions of property, the arro- 
gance of respectability, the fallacies which support world- 
old abuses which degrade man’s moral nature—domestic 
serfdom, war, the idleness of the higher classes, the 
ignorance of the lower. From henceforth the contest 
between property and birth is closed. The really honour- 
able contest is this moment beginning, numbers against 
property—that is, man against things, in which the true 
appeal to the individual’s moral responsibility comes to 
light. 


If to be right when all other men have gone wrong, to be 
always on the side of the angels, is a proof of wisdom —and 
surely there can be no higher or severer test—then Frederic 
Harrison is certainly among the wisest of men. He stands 
now as he has stood any time from 1850 to 1910 as the best 
exponent of the conscience of England in all public matters ; 
an incomparably wiser guide than any of the politicians ; 
more courageous, unselfish than any Churchman or Noncon- 
formist. 

His wisdom compels him to see even himself in true per- 
spective. In his eightieth year he can look at himself from 
the outside, and put his finger unerringly on his own chief 
shortcomings. In childhood, he tells us, he never read the 
“ Arabian Nights” or any German or Scandinavian fairy- 
tales; “this melancholy defect in my education must, I 
fear, be accountable for the prosaic insensibility to the 
mystical with which I am so often and so justly charged.” 

That may well be, in part at any rate, an explanation of 
the fact that Mr. Harrison is a Positivist with all things 
between heaven and earth ordered and labelled in his 
philosophy. 





Though free of any mock modesty, he is not unduly puffed 
up: he is inclined to take a rather low estimate of his own 


"work; he calls these memoirs “unconsidered jottings,” and 


assumes that when he is gone “they will have little interest 
for any one outside my own family and my friends,” and yet 
I have never in my life found two large volumes at once so 
interesting and pleasant to read, and so hard to summarise 
or describe. I want to quote pages in every chapter, wise 
thoughts on this and that and the other subject so admir- 
ably expressed, that it would be ashame not to give them in 
the author’s own words. 

Wisdom seems to have brought Frederic Harrison not 
only length of days and world-wide respect, but also happi- 
ness, or at least a happy contentment; the whole book is 
bathed in goodwill to men and a warm interest in life and joy 
in living. Frederic Harrison looks back with pleasure and 
forward without fear; he might be taken as Plato’s ideal of 
a good citizen, or as Aristotle’s perfect man: there is some- 
thing of antique nobility in his exquisite balance of mind 
and serenity of soul. 

One cannot help asking: What is the secret of this 
singular product ? How came any man to grow so straightly, 
to get into such perfect relations with men and things ; how 
is it possible to be wise and yet be happy ; to be a fighter 
and yet beloved ; to be pitiful and yet well off ; to be honest 
and yet esteemed; to be old and still hopeful; to have 
missed all the great prizes of life and yet to rejoice in the 
race ? 

Of course he was gifted with a perfect constitution, and 


born in good circumstances. His father was a Scotchman 


of “severe economy,” he tells us, “ and abstemiousness ;” 
his mother “ religious and affectionate ;” he had a happy 
childhood, which he describes charmingly, the wisest up- 
bringing and an excellent education—the best of everything, 
in fact. 

It would take too long to tell how he escaped the evils of 
a public school and University education in England. The 
masters had tried to teach him to write Latin and Greek 
verse, but he did not care for this “small gift;” no 
“ vigorous mind,” he thinks, “ could endure such acrobatic 
feats ; they explain why so many “brilliant scholars turn 
out to be ignorant and mindless men.” 

He condemns the “ Public. School system as a failure.” 
The whole teaching is “wanton waste of time 
for the discipline of the public school something may be 
said, especially by those who calmly ignore its secret evils.” 
But he much prefers day-schools. Though a lover of 
cricket and hard exercise, he condemns the way compulsory 
games are forced on the boys at public schools without 
regard to health, and all forms of sport which involve 
cruelty, such as hunting, shooting, &c., have always been a 
matter of loathing to him. 

His happy fortune or luck followed him all his life. He 
didn’t marry till he was nearly forty, and then he married a 
cousin in her teens, a girl in love with him and in perfect 
sympathy with his ideals. His married life has been one 
of unbroken happiness. 

Mr. Harrison’s second volume is not so enthralling as the 
first, which is devoted to his period of growth and develop- 
ment, always the most interesting and characteristic time of 
life. When a man has reached maturity we judge him by 
his works. 

But this second volume contains three astonishing chap- 
ters—one on the politicians and statesmen whom Mr. 
Harrison has known, another on the men of letters, and @ 
third in which he contrasts the men of the past with the 
men of our time. Here, if- anywhere, we shall find him at 
full stretch. 

Let me hasten to say at once that his judgments of 
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politicians seem to me absolutely impartial and fairly con- 
clusive. Sir Robert Peel, Lord Palmerston, Lord Russell, 
Disraeli, Gladstone, Robert Lowe, Sir W. Harcourt, W. E. 
Forster are all classified in his pages with scientific 


accuracy. 

The lawyers, too, are treated in the same masterly way. 
But when we come to the great men of letters Mr. Harrison’s 
fallibility, we think, with all deference, begins to show itself. 
The truth is the poets and writers are incomparably greater 
men than the lawyers and politicians. It is a thousand times 
harder, therefore, to classify Browning, Huxley, or Matthew 
Arnold than it is to classify Peel, Gladstone, or Disraeli, for 
the poets and writers belong to that strange class called 
immortal; they are fixed stars in the heaven and grow 
brighter with the centuries. Whereas the politicians—street- 
lamps, so to speak, of the time—are inconspicuous when seen 
from a distance. Think of the space filled in his time by 
Canning, the greatest Prime Minister whom England has 
known since Chatham, and the little druggist’s apprentice, 
Keats. Yet who does not see to-day that the name of Keats 
is a thousand times more important than the name of 
Canning ? 

Mr. Harrison puts Tennyson “at the head of all the poets 
of the nineteenth century since the death of Shelley.” He 
holds Robert Browning to have been “the most original and 
the most sane spirit of the Victorian writers,” but there was 
“no music ” in his poetry. Swinburne, on the other hand, had 
“the luscious music in him, but no deep or original thought ;” 
and so forth and so on. 

Now it seems to me that hardly any of these judgings 
will stand. Surely every one must see to-day what some of 
us have seen for the last quarter of a century—that Robert 
Browning is far and away the greatest English poet of the 
nineteenth century, the greatest poet indeed in England 
since Shakespeare. “ Glorious Robert Browning!” Surely, 
too, every one would place Swinburne far above Tennyson ? 

Mr. Harrison asserts that we have no poets or writers to 
compare with these Victorians; declares we have not got “a 
sonnet to put beside ‘The Ode to a Skylark’ or ‘The 
Grecian Urn;’ no essay that Lamb or Coleridge would be 
proud to sign.” This statement is very unfair. In all the 
preceding centuries there is nothing to equal “The Ode to 
a Skylark” or “The Grecian Urn,” and yet I know a 
couple of sonnets in our own day by a poet unknown to Mr. 
Harrison which I would put beside either of them, and as 
for essays, I could find some that will be read in English 
when the best of Coleridge’s prose will be forgotten. 

Frederic Harrison reminds me on every page of Marcus 
Aurelius or of Socrates; there is something, I mean, of the 
antique world, something pre-Christian in his wisdom, in 
his happiness, even in the perfect health which has not 
known a day’s illness in eighty years. Christianity, with 
its repentances and renunciations, its sadness, its soul-search- 
ing; chivalry with its extravagant, noble loyalties ; modern 
life with its insatiate desires and demands, have never 

ruffled the equanimity of this tranquil spirit. 

“ De vivis nil nisi verum,” as he would say himself. I met 
Frederic Harrison years ago, received kindly encouragement 
from him, tinged naturally with the superiority of the 
senior; I was always interested in his astounding balance of 
nature, always on the alert to welcome any new political 
pronouncement from him ; but he made no deep, no inefface- 
able impression on me. 

He was profoundly religious in his own way; while still 
at Oxford in the early ‘fifties he writes :— 


I feel that there are many things defacing the earth which 
would be removed if men knew more of them, and which 
need a witness and a narrator; that monstrous ignorance 
exists because most men have no time to dispel it; that 





much remains to be found out, if men were not searching 
for something else. I do hold to a strong belief that I 
have some thoughts that are right, and I feel a strong 
impulse to let others know them. 


And when sixty years later, “at the close of a long, happy, 
busy life,” he composes his “ Epitaph,” he declares that— 


All our mighty achievements are being hampered and 
often neutralised, all our difficulties are being doubled, and 
all our moral and social diseases are being aggravated by 
this supreme and dominant fact—that we have suffered our 
religion to slide from us, and that in effect our age has no 
abiding faith in any religion at all. The urgent task of 
our time is to recover a religious faith as a basis of life, both 
personal and social. I feel that I have done this, in my 
own way, for myself, and am closing my quiet life in resigna- 
ticu, peace, and hope. 


And yet, his peculiar faith does not appeal to us, his 
hopes leave us cold. It has been enough for him, this vague 
French belief in humanity ; it does not satisfy us. Already 
this one is seeking to be a superman, and that one with 
clearer knowledge something— 


. . « For aye removed 
From the developed brute; a god though in the germ. 


Time is in travail with a new fulfilment; here new 
religions are springing up; there old spiritualities. We 
are all waiting ; some in fear; some full of hope: 


Heartily know 
When the half-gods go 
The gods arrive. 


The inappeasable longing for certainty Frederic Harrison has 
never felt; he has contented himself with life and what it 
offered, and when we look at his work we are conscious of 
the irremediable shortcoming. Yes, he was wise; yes, he 
was brave; yes, he was true; yes, he was happy and busy 
and healthy, and yet-—— 

What has he left? Ten or twelve good sound volumes, 
like loaves of bread; but no word hot from the heart, 
nothing to quicken the soul, no promise that heals, no hope 
that inspires, no love that is as water to the thirsty, as balm 
to the weary and heavy-laden, no sacred height of renuncia- 
tion, no rose of supernal bliss. . 

And yet it is the extraordinary alone that lives; the soul 
is content only with ecstasy. 








THE FUTURE OF THE TERRITORIAL 
FORCE—I, 


By Coronet G. P. Ranken 


Tue article by Mr. Turner in Tue Acapemy of October 7th, 
and the letter in the following issue by Colonel Quin, on the 
future of the Territorial Force, have called attention to the 
difficulty of filling the ranks which is now facing Terri- 
torial Commanding Officers, County Associations, and the 
Army Council, and one which must be overcome if the 
Territorial Army is to continue to exist as a real and not 
merely as a paper force. The shortage of numbers already 
exists. On January Ist of this year the force was nearly 
50,000 short of establishment, and it seems probable that 
this deficiency will be largely increased as- the engagements 
of the old Volunteers and of the first batches of four-year 
men terminate. 

The root of the whole matter lies, as both Mr. Quin and 
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Mr. Turner point out, in the insufficiency of funds. If the 
country desires an efficient Territorial Army kept up to full 
strength it must be prepared to pay for it, but closely dove- 
tailed into the question of numbers is the question of train- 
ing, so closely indeed that it is impossible to consider the 
one without considering the other. 

If the masses in this country realised the necessity for a 
Territorial Army, and if they realised also—which they 
certainly do not—that such an Army, and, indeed, any 
Army, requires long and careful training, and must be pro- 
perly equipped and mobilised to render it a force of any real 
value, funds would be forthcoming at once, and the Terri- 
torial Army would soon become a force of which any nation 
might well be proud. Unfortunately the masses do not 
possess this knowledge, and their leaders are careful not to 
enlighten them. 

Lord Ashby St. Legers doubtless enunciated the inten- 
tions of the Cabinet when he stated in the House of Lords 
that the Government would only accept compulsory service 
in the event of a great national disaster. Of what use com- 
pulsory service would be under such circumstances, or 
whether it would then be worth while putting it into force 
he did not explain. But apparently we must look on com- 
pulsory service as being out of consideration for the present. 
Lord Haldane, speaking at Birmingham a few days ago, 
certainly hinted at the possibility of that solution later; but 
he obviously referred to the indefinite future, and hitherto 
his principle seems to have been that, with a strong Navy to 
protect our shores, our Territorials can always rely on the 
six months necessary for mobilisation and the perfecting of 
their training. But whenever the question of the inadequacy 
of our Navy to protect our overseas commerce, our Colonies 
and our food supplies is raised, we are told that our strong 
Territorial force would enable our Navy to be detached from 
our shores. In the face of such conflicting statements, we 
must be excused if we fail to understand what are really the 
views of the present Government. 


So also when our weakness as an ally is brought to notice, 
we are informed that we have an expeditionary force of 70,000 
men ready to leave our shores whenever required ; but in 
the same breath we are informed that this force will, of 
course, remain at home to guard us while our Territorials 
are completing their training. It is all indeed very mysti- 
fying. 

The views of the Socialists and the Labour Leaders are 
more pronounced, if not more illuminating: a very large 
section is against Militarism on the ground, among others, 
that every disciplined man trained to the use of arms is 
a potential weapon in the hands of Government for use on 
behalf of Capital to frustrate strikes. And doubtless this 
objection applies equally to the Territorial Army and to 
Compulsory Service. Others take a different view and 
dismiss the question by an appeal ad hominem. Speaking 
last winter on the subject of Compulsory Training, Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald is reported to have said, “ They have a few 
Generals, Commanders-in-Chief, and others; knocking about 
and delivering speeches as to what a comfortable land this 
would be if every one became a private soldier and touched 
his cap every time some one passed who was not a private,” 
and doubtless he voices the views of many of his followers. 
Others of the Socialists look to the international fraternity 
of labour to bring about general strikes in the event of war 
and so render war impossible and Territorial and other armies 
unnecessary. It is needless to point out that these men have 
read European history, even of the last fifty years, with little 
profit, have neither experience of war nor knowledge of 

what constitutes an efficient Army nor of what differentiates 
an Army from a mob. 


Mr. Blatchford, who has experience and knowledge, holds 





very different views—very refreshing to read—and so also 
do the German Socialists. Herr Bebel, who still remembers 
his experiences in the War of 1870, in a recent speech, after 
dilating on the iniquity of war and its horrors, finished by 
telling his hearers that, in the event of war taking place, 
their duty was to throw themselves, heart and soul, into the 
contest in order to bring it as speedily as possible to a con- 
clusion by crushing their adversary. 

Such are the different views which animate German 
Socialists and English Socialists. The former are patriots 
first and Socialists afterwards. The German Socialist lion 
is perfectly ready to lie down with the English Socialist 
lamb, but the lamb must be—inside. It is not surprising 
that such different views should be held by the men of the 
two nations professing what they claim to be the same creed. 
Both Germany and France retain the memory of what war 
at their door means. Nearly all Frenchmen and the majority 
of Germans have passed through the ranks, and they know 
the training that is necessary to turn a mob, however enthu- 
siastic, into a trained army, and the forethought and 
organisation that is necessary to make it effective. Our 
masses have neither this experience, nor have they this 
knowledge. 

But while such views are enunciated by the Cabinet and 
held by the masses, it is obvious that it will not be easy to 
loosen the public purse-strings, but there is one aspect of the 
matter that should appeal to men of a business nation 
whether in favour of a Territorial Army or not. Money 
spent on an object which it does not attain is money wasted, 
and it is much better either to cease the expenditure alto- 
gether or to increase it to a sum sufficient to attain the 
desired end, and, if we can only convince the public that the 
present allotment for the Territorials is so insufficient that 
the practical return we get for it in the shape of an effec- 
tive Army is nil, there is every hope that the grant will be 
increased to an amount adequate to make the Territorial 
Army a real live force, and one on which we could rely to 
fulfil the purpose for which it is intended. The last Budget 
allotment for the Territorial Army—some two-and-three- 
quarter millions—works out for the effective strength at 
about £10 a head, and were the force at its full strength the 
increased cost would be so little more (as, of course, much of 
the annual outlay, such as the pay of the permanent staff, the 
upkeep of drill-halls and rifle-ranges, and the cost of camps, 
would be but little affected) that the cost would probably be 
reduced to but little over £9 per head. Surely a very small 
amount when the cost of the German peace establishment, 
exclusive of Colonial troops and pensions, works out at the 
rate of about £64 8s.a head! The comparison is, perhaps, 
not quite fair, but, at any rate, Germany gets a very real and 
tangible return for her money. Probably even Lord 
Haldane would hardly contend that we are getting at present 
any real return for our money in the shape of an effective 
force, except on paper. 

The shortage of numbers in the Territorial ranks has 
already been alluded to. The deficiency of horses is even 
worse. One horse is all that is provided for every five (5) 
men of the mounted branches. Boots, the most important 
item in a foot-soldier’s equipment, are largely deficient: so 
also is camp equipage. Transport, except for a few lorries, is 
non-existent—wagons and harness have still to be provided. 
Sufficient ammunition is possibly in store, but much of it 
would in the first instance have to be used in giving larger 
numbers of the Territorials preliminary instruction on the 
range before they could reasonably be intrusted with their 
rifles in the field. 

In the year 1909, sixteen Territorial battalions failed to 
make themselves efficient in musketry : of these, seven failed 
to put any men through the standard test, and the remaining 
nine failed to put 50 per cent. of their numbers*through the 
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course. Three of these battalions fired no ammunition, and 
of the rest, the average number of rounds per man varied 
from five to fifty-two. 

In the year 1908-09, 106,651 men qualified in musketry, 
and 96,768 did not qualify. 

In the year 1909-10, 126,912 qualified and 68,673 failed 
to qualify, and in addition some 18,453 “trained” men 
and 24,640 recruits qualified in the secondary test, mainly 
with the miniature rifle. 

1,520 officers and 21,980 N.C.O.’s, rank and file, were 
absent from training in 1909, and Mr. Turner's figures show 
that in 1910 23,736 men did not attend camp, and 75,185 
attended only for the shorter period. 

With such figures before us, what can we think when we 
are told of “fourteen divisions of the Territorial Army 
possessing the complete organisation of a military force in 
every respect,” and of “a complete military organisation 
capable of taking the field with transport and all other 
necessary accessories ” P 








THE HILL OF MONTMARTRE 


AN autumn evening lights the crest of the Hill of Mont- 
martre. Below, strange and grand in its silence, Paris lies, 
an opal set in grey silver, through whose luminous textures 
a thousand mysterious lights leap and die away. On the 
Butte, above the noise and turmoil of the city, one wanders 
at will in another land, the real Montmartre, which is in 
Paris, but not of it. An amber sky bestows its evening 
benediction as the night comes slowly up from the Seine. 

Once a green hill, upon which were picturesquely perched 
one or two windmills, the Butte to-day is a wonderful region 
of illusion and romance, thanks to its distinctive air of aloof- 
ness, and an immigration of colour and verve from the 
Latin Quarter. Here art, poverty, vice, and religion go 
hand in hand. Little old-fashioned houses, shops, and inns 
cling with their gardens to the hillside in the narrow 
winding lanes and streets, and lie cheek by jowl with many a 
six-storied building or iron-gated mansion. They keep their 
secrets well, these stones of Montmartre: what stories could 
they not tell, which for humour would outrival those of de 
Maupassant, or for irony and sadness those of Anatole France ! 
Artist, anarchist, poet, and priest come and go; some are 
broken on Fortune’s wheel by the heartache of hopes unful- 
filled, of work unfinished. The stones watch silent, immu- 
table, and only the leaves in the lanes hear the whispering 
of the wind. 

The guardian of the Butte is the Cathedral of the Sacré- 
Coeur. Seen from the Boulevard below, its huge Byzantine 
outlines look like a white fortress above the town, and as 
one climbs up the numberless steps of the Hill it seems to 
come no nearer. How many of the artist-dwellers who 
climb to their beds each evening, gaze upon it, and think of 
that other hill they are climbing, at the top of which, though 
ever the same distance away, gleams glorious the Panthéon! 
Were this simile placed before the average Montmartrois, he 
would probably shrug his shoulders and smile. Your 
struggling Bohemian is generally too polite to let you be 
concerned about his troubles; albeit, should he sell you a 
chanson, or a copy of something in the Louvre, he may not 
hesitate to give you a couple of francs short of your change, 
presuming that you are fresh to Paris and have but a vague 
idea of the currency. You probably hasten to assure him 
that you appreciate the value of money, and having stripped 
him of every argument, will finally discover that he has 
revolutionary ideas, and is a firm believer in a poor man 
practising, where he can, le droit du vol. 


B 





It is easy to understand. His ascetic face, marked with 
lines of care, his disreputable slouch-hat and still more 
disreputable trousers, the latter hanging on his attenuated 
limbs so loosely that the wind flaps them about, speak 
eloquently of the same sturm wnd drang that Millet, Audran, 
de Nerval, and a host of others knew; the many trampings 
of the Latin Quarter, the breadless days of the Square 
St. Pierre. His face, if sad, is dignified, and it will still 
light up with a smile of enthusiasm at times ; as, for 
instance, when he meets you again in some neighbouring 
brasserie or café, and insists on buying youa drink and 
offering youa dirty and broken cigarette. Maybe he cannot 
pay for what he orders, but that is his affair; you are his 
guest, and he leaves you at length with a lordly wave of the 
hand and a renewed smile. On the morrow he will call 
again on the landlord, and offer to clean his windows or 
amuse the children. His methods are peculiar certainly ; 
but then, is he not a Bohemian and a Montmartrois ? Yet 
more gentlemen may be found in this careless community 
than on the Grands Boulevards. 

Turn for a moment into the Cathedral. No service is 
being held, but in the soft light here and there worshippers 
are kneeling. Some nuns are close by. The murmur of 
prayer rises and falls. For a second the sound ceases, but 
comes again across the dim aisles, where before the statues 
of Our Lady and St. Joseph tapers are burning. The 
immensity of pillar, arch, and middle distance whose atmo- 
sphere and imposing grandeur seem to enfold us, is surely 
the home and mother of Montmartre, the home that shelters 
and the mother who soothes. The architecture of the Sacré- 
Coeur symbolises the meeting of East and West, pagan and 
Christian, just as everywhere in this vicinity one is 
reminded of the merging of ignorance and knowledge, beauty 
and sin. How wonderful are these airs of reverence and 
adoration, how mysterious, poignant, and compelling, where 
every heart must be an open book. 

It has grown darker. Slowly we make our way through 
the narrow streets, towards the twinkling lights of Paris, 
half reluctant to leave these peaceful haunts for the realm of 
omnibuses and street-cries. In the Boulevard the cabarets 
echo with the sound of laughter, violin, and guitar. A café- 
concert announces in big lettering a new revue. The wheel 
of the Moulin-Rouge, brilliant with many lights, revolves 
steadily. The place itself looks inviting and prosperous. 
In the Chat-Noir the voice of the presiding genius rings out 
in a drinking-song. Presently he stops, chaffs some one in 
his audience, and adds “I’m thirsty,” amidst much laughter. 
We know him well. Have we not paid three francs to be 
insulted by him, and enjoyed it immensely ? He is a sort 
of Brazenhead, from whose lips much wit and truth escape. 
His lungs are brazen, likewise his manners, but he causes 
no offence. On the other hand, what would the Chat-Noir 
be without him? Night after night he keeps up his running 
fire of witty comment, his little lectures, and his chansons. 
At times he walks up and down the room, smoking a big 
pipe and pouring ridicule on his audience and the world in 
general, now taking up an interruption, now castigating the 
Premier. We move out of range of his voice, wondering if 
he is ever glad to climb the hill of Montmartre, and smoke 
his big pipe up there in rest and contemplation! It would 
be a welcome respite from a strenuous life like his. 

Montmartre!—home of la chanson and les cabarets 
artistiques et littérairee—we bid you good night! The 
great cathedral looks down upon us as it watches the 
Hill. We lingered long under its shadow away from the 
noonday sun; and at St. Joseph’s Rest we ate our chicken 
and drank our wine. Already, we feel, we are part of 
Montmartre. Arnold loved the moonlit gardens of Oxford, 
and Landor his Florentine cyclamen; we are citizens of 
Montmartre, and the Spirit of the Hill walks beside us. 
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REVIEWS 


VERSE: A BIRTH, SOME RE-BIRTHS, 
AND A RESURRECTION 


The Oup of Quietness. By AtrreD Hayzs. (Methuen and 
Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Bertrud, and other Dramatic Poems, By the Author of “ A 
Hymn to Dionysus.” (Edinburgh: William Brown.) 

New Poems. By Katuering Tynan, (Sidgwick and Jackson. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Survivals. By R. Cartes Morr. (Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

By the Way of the Gate. By Cuartes Cayzer. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co. Two Vols. 10s. net.) 


Here are six volumes of contemporary verse, picked out, we 
might almost say, at random, and the first thing that 
impresses us is their general high quality. There is not 
a failure among them, and yet only two are by authors 
whose reputation is anything like widely established. It is 
with one of those rare thrills of expectation that we take up 
the slender new volume that bears the name of Alfred 
Hayes. It is actually sixteen years since the last book 
with that superscription appeared, though Mr. Hayes’ proven 
song was such that no diffidence need have imposed upon it 
so long a silence. Indeed, the author of “ The Last Crusade ” 
and “The March of Man” gave promise of even greater 
things thar perhaps any of his melodious contemporaries 
and confréres who have since eclipsed him in gentle notoriety. 
So it was of “ The March of Man” we thought as we took 
up this little green book, and, laying it down, still for the 
promise of that earlier volume we sighed. But “The Cup 
of Quietness” has been filled in that “ Vale of Arden” 
from whose green retirement last the poet spoke. Well, at 
least Mr. Hayes has not overwritten himself, and the twenty- 
six short poems that go to compact this “ Cup ” are all fruit 
of an excellent vineyard. We get here and there an echo of 
that old prophetic note, as in “ The Age of Iron,” but chiefly 
his vision now is of gentler things, and he sings of the 
eternal mystery of love in “One Thing Wanting ” :— 


Love is a hunger never here appeased, 
A question never answered; vainly speech 
Pursueth: long ere love’s intent be seized, 
"Tis out of reach. 


I fear no disenchantment; I would prove 
That here things seem less precious than they are; 
My faith is, that the hearts of those I love 
Are greater far 


Than thought can comprehend, or tongue express ; 
If death reveal love’s truth, then I rejoice 
To die; meanwhile a silent wistfulness 
Is love’s best voice ; 


or of the twin mystery of death, in the “ Elegy ”— 


O all bright things that knew him not, be glad ; 
O birds, that tune your love-notes o’er his grave, 
Sing sweeter still; he would not wish you sad ; 
Fling your full hearts across 
The silence of his death, that Earth may have 
No feeling of her loss. 


Since he has chosen his peaceful seclusion, may we not admit 
that he still sings sweetly and with charm ?—though it was 
for something other than these “ woodnotes wild” that we 
once trained our ears to him. 





The author of “A Hymn to Dionysus” is, we understand, 
Lady Margaret Sackville, who has already claimed the 
public ear, both as an anthologist and on account of polished 
and distinctive verse of her own. The present volume— 
which is a glory of paper and type—consists of four dramatic 
poems, strictly speaking, with a short piece in blank verse, 
called “The Pythoness,” anda proem. The authoress betrays 
considerable dramatic power and a remarkably Greek spirit. 
These poems are frankly pagan, and one could almost 
imagine in reading “Tereus ” that it was a verse translation 
from some lesser-known Greek poet. The poem which lends 
its title to the volume is perhaps the best. It is essentially 
dramatic in conception and expression ; is lighted by some 
fine flashes, as where Gerta asks Bertrud if it is from the 
heart that she forgives her, and Bertrud replies— 


You cared no more 
Than the wind cares for the leaf it whirls away 
For my heart once— 


and the climax of Bertrud’s changed disposition is a fine 
piece of psychology. Still, we like Lady Margaret best in 
lyric vein—as, for instance, in the Swinburnian chorus 
which concludes the first part of “The Wooing of 
Dionysus : ”"— 


Now that a warm wind lightens and passes 
With trailing pinions through the green grasses, 
And the ice is snapped and the glad streams flow— 
What should I do then with love, I pray ye, 
With love that hinders and would delay me, 
Whose voice is solemn, whose feet are slow ? 
O love, if you will, come with me a-dancing, 
Where shadow and sun through the new leaves glancing, 
Mock at joy which is kin to woe. 
Ah! but ruinous love’s endeavour 
To bind and blind and hold me for ever, 
Who am I to be cheated so ? 
Nay, my lover—pardon and speed me, 
Let me run wherever the wind shall lead me; 
Speed at my side, though your heart reprove me— 
Follow and blame—but I pray you love me, 
Love me enough, in the year’s new dawning— 
Love me enough to let me go ! 


Mrs. Katherine Tynan Hinkson has the lyric gift to a 
remarkable degree. There is about her best work that 
inspired simplicity which is complete satisfaction, but 
which at the merely imitative hands of the uninspired is 
sheer banality. She has constituted herself the priestess of 
sacred maternity, nor do we know any poetess worthier 
of the office. Her wonderful sympathy, tenderness, and 
imaginative grace are continually interpreting afresh the 
beautifully symbolic figure of Mother Mary. Indeed, we 
whom this time-honoured conception leaves cold perhaps 
can at least catch some intimation of its tremendous appeal 
to the women of Catholic countries after reading some of 
“Katherine Tynan’s ” tender little poems. Take the first of 
these ‘“‘New Poems” asan example. It is entitled “ The 
Little Ghost,” and describes how the “little son of seven”’ 
escaped from “the nurseries of heaven” and came to comfort 
the mother who had lost him. She is shown the lovely 
picture of “the little sleepy children” lying “’twixt Mary’s 
arm and breast,” and her heart is consoled. 


We have just one small protest to make here. A little 
while ago Mrs. Hinkson gave us a really lovely and mystical 
little poem, “Sheep and Lambs,” which ever so delicately 
conveys the Divine suggestions of a flock of footsore lambs. 
We do not hesitate to say that no future “Golden 
Treasury” can be excused for omitting it. Very good ; but 
why does not Mrs, Hinkson leave it to its deserts instead of 
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warming up the charming thought in an irritating way in 
this volume? There is one poem which is practically a 
repetition of it, and a distinctly poorer version at that; 
while the figure is reintroduced into at least two other poems. 
No more delightful example of her deft work could be given 
than these verses from “ The Green Lady :”— 


She comes all unbidden, with wild eyes hidden ; 
Veils of mist cover her with a green dress. 

Where her foot passes the dead under the grasses 
Ask: Is it time? And she answers: Yes. 


I have not seen her, but the grass is greener 
For the white feet of her that glide and float. 
I but divine her by a something finer, 
Wilder and gayer in the blackbird’s note. 


To my highest chamber her white feet clamber. 
Oh, the Spring, Spring’s in my house and joys I lost. 
In the grey twilight, the soft light, the shy light, 
Comes and goes like a mist of green, a gentle ghost. 


We imagine “ Survivals ” to be Mr. Moir’s maiden volume 
of verse. If we are correct, then Mr. Moir is to be congratu- 
lated on exhibiting few of the solecisms that so frequently 
distinguish the apprentice to the Muse. But Mr. Moir’s 
Muse is a very staid and sober one, a little too sparing, it 
may be, with her cup of divine intoxication. It is nearly all 
reflective verse, and there is little of that lyric spontaneity 
which is the hall-mark of the poet born. We should have 
liked a leaven of it in this volume; it would have saved it 
from a. certain impression of dulness which somehow we feel 
the workmanship of these poems does not merit. In saying 
this we hang our head, of course, before the chilling dignity 
of Mr. Moir’s proem. But young men really shouldn’t write 
proems with a moral for the critic. The title “ Survivals” 
belongs to eight more or less connected poems in the “In 
Memoriam ” metre, but the ancient subject of Spring has 
lent most inspiration to Mr. Moir’s lyre in “ April Snows.” 
“ A Bach Fugue” has also some fine passages, as witness :— 


Like to a temple of silver white 
The soaring pipes of the organ stood, 
Cradling the sleep of each music sprite 
That shouts in metal, or throbs in wood, 
Flute of the bird, and the thunder’s shake, 
That wait for the master’s knock to wake. 


We feel that Mr. Cayzer’s volumes merit far more space 
than we can here give them. They represent something of 
a “ collected edition,” we suppose, some of the pieces dating 
from as far back as 1888. The second volume consists of 
three dramas, two of which—“‘ Donna Marina” and 
“ Undine ’—manifest considerable dramatic power. The 
other, “David and Bathshua,” suffers from over-compre- 
hensiveness. Why Mr. Cayzer thought it necessary to give 
“potted scenes” from nearly all David's life previous to his 
meeting with Bathshua it is difficult to understand. The 
dramatic interest really begins with Act III., Scene 3. 
previous to which, practically speaking, the play has ample 
opportunity for a very conclusive damnation. But it is 
the other volume which reveals Mr. Cayzer most truly. From 
this we could quote appreciatively to the extent of several 
columns. It exhibits Mr. Cayzer asa poet of no mean power 
and of undoubted skill. If there is not quite the note of 
greatness in his work there is at least distinction, and we should 
not ourselves hesitate to place him at least with some of the 
distinguished poets who were considered as being “ in the 
running ” when the Laureateship last lay vacant. But let us 
briefly sum up and give examples. “ Ad Astra” is a poem 





of clxxix stanzas, whose theme is “The Quest of Eden.” 
Here is Stanza cxiii. :— 


Thus every sorrow hides a central joy, 
And with all suffering and pain’d under-song 
God mingles a bright tempering of alloy 
That more than compensates the seeming wrong ; 
For to the maim’d Life’s holiest joys belong— 
A keener sensibility to bliss, 
A finer insight into all that is. 


Of the Love Poems “ The Jewels of Dawn and of Dusk” is 
tempting to quote. The lines “ A spirit hath flown from my 
hearth” are a genuine lyrical cry, and the sonnet “ Love in 
Chains” is little short of perfect both as sonnet and as love 
poem. The songs that occur in the dramas are almost 
uniformly good ; there isa very fine “Hrmn of Empire,” and 
a delightful poem “ To Winifred (aged eighteen months).” 
We might do worse than take an example from what is so 
painfully often a refuge of banality, the piously inept and 
the revoltingly sentimental. Mr. Cayzer is never guilty of 
any of these things, and it is to-us an excellent test that his 
“Sacred Poems” are so unaffectedly spiritual and yet so 
faithfully poetical. His “ Hymn of Praise,” the strong and 
simple “Morning Hymn,” and the “Hymn of Sleep” are 
all worthy of note. But we submit the following short poem 


as being in itself evidence of a spirit and workmanship of 
very high quality :— 


THe TEMPLE oF ArT. 


The Temple of Art lies open evermore, 

And this the inscription set above the door— 
Faint not, nor falter, ye that enter here, 
The deathless dead surrownd you everywhere. 
All that life gives, they gave—in sacrifice, 
The Deity demands no lesser price. 

In blood-red letters the brief legend runs : 

And one man enters in a thousand suns. 


We recommend all who have not lost interest in the welfare 


of our English lyre to obtain and sample these volumes for 
themselves. 





THE PRINCIPLES OF ART 


Water-Colowr. By Nevitte Lytton. (Duckworth and Co. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


Me. Lytton set out modestly to discourse on the art of 
water-colour painting; what he has actually done is to pro- 
duce a well-considered and unusually suggestive essay upon 
the purposes and essential meaning of Art generally. We 
all remember the query which Mr. Kipling places in the 
mouth of the enemy of mankind—‘“It’s pretty, but is it 
Art ?”—and this in effect is what Mr. Lytton, after some 
preliminary words on the aims and technique of water-colour 
painting, sets himself to answer. 

The difficulty, of course, arises, as it has always done, 
from the absence of satisfactory definitions. If there were 
an acceptable definition of Art, it would be easier to decide 
whether any given work crossed the mysterious line which 
divides craftmanship from Art. But this definition has 
never been formulated—at least in such a guise as to com- 
mand universal acceptance. It is true that we have gone a 
certain distance on the way. Every thoughtful person 
recognises that a “ School of Art” is a hopeless misnomer ; 
we all admit that, however highly such a school may raise 
the standard of craftmanship, Art in any real sense is 
incommunicable. Art is from within; it is something 
which the artist has brought into the world—a power, a 
gift, if you will, that he can exercise, but cannot pass 
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on; a bow of Ulysses, which none but the hero can bend. 
The real artist must, moreover, be something of a prophet, 
a seer; the occasions on which the mantle of the prophet 
can be assumed by the disciple must be so few as to be 
negligible. And this brings us to a point which Mr. Lytton 
has stated with unusual happiness. Art, he recognises, 18 
on a similar plane with religion. You can no more have 
literal realism in the one than in the other. Realism is 
death to both, for the philosophic or religious truth—that 
is, the external and even supernatural message which it is 
the business of both to communicate—is not expressible in 
terms of ordinary language or of the familiar objects which 
surround us. Mr. Lytton points justly to the Prima Vera 
of Botticelli as a strong instance of his meaning :— 


In that picture everything actually is untrue. The plants 
are arranged in a formal, unnatural way, the trees are 
placed in a quite artificial semicircle, the draperies fall 
into a series of decorative lines, and have no taugibility or 
substance. The shapes of the forms are hardly human; yet, 
nevertheless, that picture contains the Spring. 


The Spring intoxication, as he says, is embodied and 
explained in the Prima Vera. The picture is in essence 
more modern, more advanced, more realistic in the proper 
sense than any Spring landscape by Monet, with effects of 
sunlight on green trees. 

This leads Mr. Lytton to emphasise the fact that the 
movement for actual realism in Art coincided almost exactly 
with scientific criticism of religious beliefs. Thus Monet 
wanted to show that Poussin and Claude did not paint 
Nature as she really was, just as Huxley, Darwin, and Lyell 
desired to demonstrate that the creation of the world was 
not truthfully described in the first chapter of Genesis. So 
he continues :— 


Now is the time to realise that actual truth is worth 
nothing either in religion cr Art. It may be true that Christ 
was not the Son of a Virgin, yet the Christian religion was 
the apotheosis of purity, humility, andreverence. With the 
disappearance of the belief in the Christian religion there is 
a corresponding disappearance of these qualities. This is 
disastrous to the human race. 


Similarly he shows that though Claude and Poussin’s trees 
may not be actually true to Nature, they do express the 
inner meaning of landscape as a laborious copy of Nature 
very seldom does. Art, then, is not concerned merely with 
scientific truth ; the artist is a man with a message which 
he must deliver as best he can. The artist is concerned 
with the inner eye, not the physical eye. He cannot dispense 
with technique, but technique is within the reach of every- 
body, and the vision of the inner eye is the prerogative of a 
chosen few. 

Mr. Lytton is as well acquainted with the technique of 
his subject as he is with its artistic side. It is inevitable, 
perhaps, that some of his statements will excite controversy, 
but in general we can confidently recommend him as an 
admirable guide. He is indeed an enthusiast, and has 
studied the possibilities of water-colour painting as few men 
have done; drawing a sharp distinction between the results 
legitimately obtainable by water-colourand oils respectively— 
a distinction which in these days requires to be strongly 
emphasised. Incidentally he has a fling at a form of water- 
colour painting which is now very popular, and which he 
names “ garden water-colours.” It is easier to deduce his 
meaning from the spirit of what he writes about this than 
from the actual letter, but in the main we believe him to be 
correct. The interest of a “ garden water-colour” is alto- 
gether too diffused; the aim is to indicate precisely the 
different kinds of flowers and herbage composing the subject, 
and consequently there is no central point upon which the 





artist can —so to speak—focus his message. It is, in fact, a 
kind of picture through which no message can:be delivered. 
Mr. Lytton is more lucid in his analysis of the so-called 
“ Oriental water-colours ” (to be sure, the fault in them is 
much more readily discernible), which he seems to select as 
an instance of that intolerable trickery in Art—or so-called 
Art—which has made the fortunes of more than one prominent 
painter in this decadent age. But we dare not permit our- 
selves to enlarge on this sore subject. Let us say again that 
Mr. Lytton’s book is one that everybody who has any 
interest or ambitions in art should study and master to the 
utmost of his ability. If he cannot grasp Mr. Lytton’s 
meaning he is no true artist ; if he can do so, let him take 
heart and go on his way rejoicing. 





“THE EAST A-CALLIN’” 


The Surgeon's Log. Being Impressions of the Far East. By 
J. Jounston AsrauaM. Illustrated. (Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Dr. Jounston AsrawaM and his friend the Pathologist 
were supposed to share a flat together; but we gather 
that the Pathologist’s impedimenta made the share a very 
one-sided affair indeed :— 


A microtome, two incubators, bottles of every shape and 
size—mostly with German labels—flasks, two microscopes 
under bell-jars, bundles of slides and boxes of coverslips, 
test-tubes, and Petri dishes, books and monographs, on 
chairs, on the table, on the floor—anywhere. Any space not 
occupied by these the Pathologist and I share. 


When, however, the Pathologist suggested keeping four 
“control” guinea-pigs, our author very wisely put his 
foot down. 

The Pathologist, in spite of the impedimenta of his pro- 
fession, and his longing for guinea-pigs, deserves a word of 
praise. He it was who overhauled our author, and, after 
a careful diagnosis, suggested that the best thing his friend 
could do was to take a voyage, a modified rest-cure combined 
with the light duties of a ship’s surgeon. We should like 
to thank the Pathologist for his excellent advice, because it 
resulted in his friend writing an extremely fascinating 
account of his experiences in the Far East. We have had 
many travel-books, but few that come up to the standard 
of Dr. Abraham’s vivacious account. It is vivid and 
humorous from start to finish. The reader must be a dull 
and jaded soul who in reading these pages does not himself 
step on board ship and make friends with the Captain, 
known as the “Old Man,” with the Doc., the Chief, “ No. 
1 Chinaman,” and the other people who make up the good 
company of the ss. Clytemnestra. 

The “Old Man,” who could bellow on the bridge to some 
purpose when any of the crew required waking up, was 
extremely stout. He yearned to decrease his bulk, and with 
that object in view had a habit of taking a two-mile walk on 
deck with the Doc. Our author writes: “His idea was to 
reduce his weight, mine to get some exercise. But I had 
cooled off. He rolled so in his walk that we constantly 
impinged, a fact of which he was blissfully unconscious, 
being sixteen stone, and having the elasticity of an india- 
rubber man. I, on the contrary, was battered.” 

The Doc.’s medical treatment was not put to a very 
severe test during this voyage. On one occasion the Chinese 
cook treated tropical ringworm, from which he was 
suffering, with blue-black ink. The Doc. added sulphur 
ointment and carbolic. This concoction proved so efficacious 
that all the other Chinese on board wanted ink, with the 
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result that “the ship’s supply soon began to show signs of 
exhaustion owing to the unexpected demand!” 

When the Clytemmestra reached Japan she was boarded by 
no less than eleven Japanese doctors, “in gold-braided 
uniform, looking like diminutive railway guards.” The Chief 
sarcastically described the whole affair as an example of 
“European ideas overdone.” It was the duty of these 
Japanese doctors to feel pulses, look at extended tongues, 
and to prod the Chinamen to see if they had the plague. 

Our author does not seem to be over-impressed with 
Japan ; but then it is scarcely fair to judge Japan by her 
ports. The Doc. is highly amused at seeing a Japanese 
man in elastic-side boots, and remarks that “ in England one 
associates them with the Nonconformist conscience.” We are 
glad to find that Dr. Abraham denounces Japan’s imitation 
of the West. He writes :— 


The Japanese, though they have such exquisite taste in 
everything pertaining to their own methods of living and 
furnishing, when they begin to copy European models, seem 
to lose all their good taste, and manage to imitate the very 
worst traits of the models, missing the best completely. As 
a consequence houses built and furnished in Japan on 
European lines are inimitable examples of how not to do it. 


But the Doc., for all his terse criticism, comes under the 
spell of the Japanese woman, while Horner, one of the 
mates, falls desperately in love with a little Japanese lady 
named Ponta. 

From Japan we are taken to Java. We should think that 
in Java the possibility of a railway strike is very remote. 


It is the passengers who have good reason to grumble. Our 
author writes :— 


The trains in Java are very comfortable, and run at 
regular intervals during the day, but never at night. The 
engine-drivers are natives, and the Dutch do not care to 
trust them in the dark. Consequently, when night comes 
all trains stop at the nearest station, and the passengers put 
up for the night, in the Government passagrahan, or 
hotel, till the next morning, when they resume their leisurely 
journey onwards. 


There is a glamour about this book that is difficult, if not 
impossible, to describe; but we can promise its readers a 
most fascinating voyage from Liverpool to Port Said, across 
the Indian Ocean to Pinang, and from Pinang to Japan, 
Java, and Macassar. We have heard “the East a-callin’” 
in these pages, and felt “the long, calm days, the quiet deck, 
the hot kiss of the tropical sun, and the soft velvet of the 
tropical night, the warmth of colour and costume denied 
one’s eyes in Puritan England.” If the Pathologist does 
insist on keeping four guinea-pigs, we hope the Doc. will 
take another voyage to the Far East. If he does so, then we 
wish him bon voyage and another book as delightful as the 
one before us. 


F, Hapianp Davis. 





BUSINESS AND GENIUS 


Inspired Millionaires: A Study of the Man of Genius in 


Business. By Geratp Stantey Lex. (Grant Richards. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


Axy man who in this age of huge accumulations of wealth 
and huge monopolies of commerce comes forward to tell us 
that the assembling of great riches is natural and right, and 
that in the hands of the right men they will lead to our 
a betterment, is bound to secure a great deal of atten- 
ion :—~ 

If the passion for making money is the passion that people 
actually have in our modern life, the next vision for us is 





going to be some way of making what we actually have 
beautiful. The beauty that builds the destiny of a civilisa- 
tion always lies next neighbour to its greatest gift. If it is 
true that wealth is our greatest gift . the time is 
bound to come when we shall see that the wealth that comes 
tous . . . is holding in its hand the liberties of the 
world. 


Such is the beginning of Mr. Stanley Lee’s creed, and the 
inspired millionaire, the man of genius in business, is to be its 
high priest. Mr. Lee believes that commerce is not vile, 
and that scientific inventions do not represent a decadence 
from the best parts of any civilisation, ancient or modern. 
He is a firm individualist, we need hardly say, though not 
of the brutal, “ get-on-or-get-out” type. He holds that if a 
man does what he aspires to do in his own way the result is 
apt to be more beneficial than if he does what a bureaucracy 
wants him to doin the way in which a bureaucracy wants 
him to do it. He thinks that Capital and Labour are obvi- 
ously distinct, but not hostile to one another, and he blames 
Trades Unions as much as stupid and greedy employers for 
reducing the labourer to his present helpless condition ; the 
former forbid men to be sufficiently interested in their work 
to forget their hours and wages, and the latter take no pains 
to make that work interesting. Modern industry, says Mr. 
Lee— 


Is daily living. in fear and slavery and drudgery 
all the way through, because it is a sick industry. And it 
can never be anything else but sick until it acknow- 
ledges that the soul must be as supreme in business as in 
everything else. 


The inspired millionaire, who will be a monopolist simply 
because a man who has conceived an idea or built up a great 
business is more likely to make it benefit the world if he 
keeps its reins in his own hands, will change all this. He 
will overthrow the system of factory work, which condemns 
men to be the slaves of particular machines, ignorant of all 
but the way to pull a lever to the left or right, and offers 
them public libraries with which to save their souls in their 
spare time. He will see that every labourer, while natu- 
rally becoming the master of some particular process or part 
of a process, gradually serves an interesting apprenticeship 
to all other processes in his factory. Workmen will thus 
learn to criticise, to suggest improvements out of their own 
difficulties, and by the way to widen their own outlook. The 
capitalist of the future, the man who will supersede the 
Rockefellers and Harrimans, and will by his example prove 
such combines as the Standard Oil Company to be haphazard 
and short-lived bungles, will bring to his work the creative 
joy of the artist together with the perfect freedom of the 
man who is bound to nobody for his daily bread :— 


The artist is never so hard put to it in this world that he 
has to look around in it to do good. He creates and likes 
it. After he has created (like God) he says it is good. The 
good is thrown in, and is too obvious to be mentioned, with 
a great artist, and the probability seems to be that the great 
millionaire, when he comes, like Leonardo da Vinci or 
Phidias, will do good in the same way, not by poking dis- 
mally around the world and being on Committees, and 
trying to be self-sacrificing and trying vaguely to make 
people happy, but by being happy with some deep happiness 
himself, and overflowing the world with it. 


This is an attractive doctrine, and we cannot resist its 
fascination, despite the doubts which it leaves upon us. We 
wonder, in this great blending of the material and the 
spiritual, in this hoped-for society of wealth justly acquired, 
what will happen, for example, to the smoky chimneys, the 
advertisement-hoardings, the halfpenny newspapers, and the 
mountebank politicians. Will they be banished by a wider 
esthetic sense, or will they simply go the way of the 
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inefficient? And the artists, whom our author ranks with 
his inspired millionaires in the affections of the future, will 
they not degenerate a little when they become rich? Or 
will they only grow rich when they grow great beyond the 
possibility of degeneration? We do not altogether trust 
Mr. Lee in these matters, for we feel by the witness of his 
own methods of writing, by a certain raciness of style and a 
certain slanginess of metaphor, that he does not worship the 
gods which are greatest in art. He is as invigorating as a 
dash of cold water and as warming as the open rays of the 
sun, but we feel that there are many planes of thought 
which are more lofty than his own, and of which he has no 
knowledge. We cannot help a suspicion that his imagina- 
tive passages are merely that rather clumsy transcenden- 
talism common to poetic Americans. He reasons upward, 
as it were, from the inspiring whirr of machinery, from the 
lights of theatres, from the rows of towering city edifices, 
and because there are elements of beauty in these things, he 
would seek for perfect beauty in the apotheosis of their 
spirit. 

Such a creed certainly gives a meaning to the thing we 
call progress; but does it not trample blossoms by the way 
which are as valuable as any it charges on to seek? Is such 
progress really economical ? Is it making the most perfect 
use of what we have, or is it only increasing the skill with 
which we create a few passing treasures? Is it, in the end, 
a good thing for a man to put his soul into factory work of 
any kind, or should these things be done, like washing and 
dressing, as the necessary work of the world, and forgotten 
as soon as possible? There would be fewer “ modern 
improvements” certainly, but there would, we think, be 
more grace. Such are the thoughts which Mr. Lee’s book 
rouses; but we must not overlook the fact that he has 
worked out a remedy while we have not. His attitude at 
the least is thoroughly healthy and natural, if it leaves out 
of account many things upon which we place a supreme 
value. Mr. Lee, for all his thoughtfulness, is a good deal 
of a “hustler.” It is permitted to a mere reviewer to shake 
a meditative head over him. 





NEW _ EDITIONS 


The Roadmender. By Micuart Fairvess. Illustrated by 
E. W. Waite. (Duckworth and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Phantasmagoria, and other Poems. By Lewis Carrout. With 
Illustrations by Artuur B. Frost. (Macmillan and Co. 
1s. net.) 


A Thoroughbred Mongrel. By StepHen Townsenp. (Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co. 3s. 6d.) 


The Pickwick Papers: Nicholus Nickleby. By Cuaruss 
Dickens. With Illustrations (coloured) by Seymour 
and “ Paz.” (Chapman and Hall. 3s. 6d. each net.) 

Paul the Minstrel, and other Stories. Reprinted from “The 
Hill of Trouble” and “The Isles of Sunset.” By 
A.C. Benson. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 


The Widow Woman: a Cornish Tale. By Cuartes Lug. 
(J. M. Dent and Sons. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tue prevalent practice of producing a “colour-book” by 
taking a well-known volume, almost a classic, and republish- 
ing it with added illustrations more or less concerned with 
the text, is not always to be defended; but in the present 
instance the gentle essays of ““The Roadmender” emerge 
unspoiled from the test. The pictures are excellent, and if 





they do not actually elucidate the text, they are, at any rate, 
companionable with it, and do not distract the attention of 
the reader. Mr. Waite has caught the colour and atmo- 
sphere of the peaceful country admirably, and artist, printer, 
and binder have combined to produce the best edition we 
have seen. The poor author, in this praise, seems somewhat 
neglected ; but the fact that this is the twenty-eighth edition 
of his work is higher praise than any commentator can 
bestow. 


There should be a large market for the humour of “ Lewis 
Carroll” in verse, though comparatively few of those who 
fall under the spell of “Alice” are familiar with it. 
“ Hiawatha’s photographing,” for instance, one of the funniest 
rhyming skits he wrote, is hardly ever heard of; and there 
are many verses not far behind in their laughter-moving 
qualities. With the Tenniel-like sketches of Mr. Frost this 
neat pocket edition should achieve success. 

“The Tale of a Dog told by a Dog to Lovers of Dogs ” is 
the sub-title of “A Thoroughbred Mongrel,” and this new 
edition with Mr. J. A. Shepherd’s illustrations should be 
welcomed by many who own a canine friend. We find it 
rather difficult to sustain a high interest in the humours and 
adventures of the various “characters,” and the chapter 
which gives a dog’s nightmare of vivisection had far better 
have been omitted; but on the whole the book is entertain- 
ing—the exposure of the imitation “ Shiwawa” puppy being 
especially good. 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall’s reissue of the works of Charles 
Dickens is notable for its excellent printing and the tinted 
illustrations, most of which are, of course, more familiar in 
black-and-white. In considering this latest “Pickwick ” the 
reader of a thoughful turn of mind will be moved to musings 
over the mental picture of the young Dickens, waited upon 
by Messrs. Chapman and Hall of those days with a sugges- 
tion for the chronicles of the “Nimrod Club,” anxiously 
meditating the matter, never dreaming that in those tenta- 
tive first papers he had begun a classic work. ‘“ Nicholas 
Nickleby ” in its present guise is just as attractive, though 
we are a little uncertain as to whether the colours are an 
advantage. In some cases, it seems to us, they detract from 
the effect. 


Many readers devoted to the cult of the “prose poem” 
will be glad to possess the reprinted short sketches of Mr. 
A. C. Benson, which Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. have 
just issued. Mr, Benson’s placid style, curiously reminiscent 
of the “ Morte D’Arthur” in some passages, does not appeal 
to all even in the literary world. The mystical legend of 
“The Gray Cat,” the subdued terrors of “The Closed 
Window,” are among the best things the author has done, in 
spite of the admission that they were written, with many 
other stories, for the benefit of his boys at Eton. “I wonder 
if they remember the old days and the old stories,” says Mr. 
Benson in his charming Preface. We expect they do; 
and for them, and a far larger circle, this collection will 
prove a treasure. 

We reviewed elsewhere Mr. Charles Lee’s new book, 
“Dorinda’s Birthday,” and need only here put on record 
our pleasure at seeing his little volume “The Widow 
Woman” in a fourth edition. It is a perfectly delightful 
tale to readers who know Cornwall, and it is difficult to 
believe that even a stranger to that land of saffron-cake and 
cream could fail to gain keen pleasure from the irresistible 
fun of Mrs. Pollard’s wooers. Mr. Lee hits off his charac- 
ters—they are as accurate as photographs and yet have the 
pleasing “atmosphere ” of a picture, and we can vouch for 
their fidelity. To this edition Mr. C. E. Brock contributes 
many illustrations, small as a rule, but astonishingly good 
and amusing. Not often do artist and author work so 
excellently together. ilies 
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SHORTER REVIEWS 


Good Oheer: The Romance of Food and Feasting. By 
Freperick W. Hacxwoop. Illustrated. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Att lovers of good cheer, and their name is legion, will 
welcome this entertaining volume, which is a veritable store- 
house of gastronomic lore. From the food of primeval man 
and antediluvian vegetarianism, it carries the reader 
through successive stages, like so many courses at a royal or 
civic banquet, to the dietary of the Scriptures, the culinary 
practices of the ancients, early English fare, monastic 
cuisine, baronial hospitality, Elizabethan fare, forks and 
refinement, the esthetics of the dinner-table, and the modern 
art of dining. One chapter is devoted to good cheer in 
fiction, in which we read again that “ immediately Gargantua 
was born he cried out ‘ Drink, drink!’ so lustily that no less 
than 17,913 cows had to be provided to supply this vigorous 
babe with milk.” Another chapter, dealing with anthropo- 
phagy, contains the following unique recipe for cooking 
human flesh quoted from the “Romance of Richard Cour- 
de-Lion ” :— 

Take a Saracen young and fat, 

In haste let the thief be slayne, 

Opened, and his skin off flayne, 

And sodded full hastily, 

With powder and spicery 

And saffron of good colour. 


National foods and prejudices form the contents of yet 
another chapter, with many allusions to the esculent or 
edible frogs and snails. The former are, by the way, much 
appreciated in Canada, where in Montreal alone £40,000 
worth were sold in 1909, while one hotel in Toronto is said 
to sell about 1,500Ib. of frogs’ legs every year. Some three 
centuries ago snails were apparently more popular in England 
than they are now, for the fastidious author of “The Faerie 
Queene ” gives this recipe for their preparation :— 


With our sharp weapons we shal thee fray 
And take the castill that thou lyest in ; 
We shal thee flay out of thy foule skin, 
And in a dish, with onyons and peper, 

We shal thee dresse with strong vynegars. 


At “ Pontack’s Head,” a famous house in Abchurch Lane, 
there was in 1731 “a guinea ordinary,” at which were 
served such delicacies as “a ragout of fatted snail” and 
“chickens not two hours from the shell.” These and many 
other curious dishes which found favour with our forefathers 
are now little more than a memory; but the priestly ham, 
the knightly sirloin, the noble baron of beef, and the princely 
venison pasty continue to hold theirown. The illustrations— 
reproductions of ancient sculptures, old illuminated MSS., 
paintings and engravings of various times—are an interesting 
feature of the volume and add considerably to its value. 


The Baganda: Their Customs and Beliefs. By the Rev. J. 
Roscoz. Illustrated. (Macmillan and Co. 15s. net.) 


For the ordinary lay reader this volume contains a wealth 
of interesting stories, some of which may be retold to the 
children on a winter evening, and some of which no self- 
respecting adult would venture to tell in the presence of the 
youngsters. The chapter devoted to folklore is rich in 
legends and stories with an “ Uncle Remus” flavour, while 
Scattered throughout the book are traditions of the race, 


adduced in support of various customs, which make good 
reading. 





Even at the height of its prosperity the Baganda race 
never exceeded three millions in number, the author tells 
us; but, though a small nation for the amount of territory 
occupied, the Baganda, out of all South Central African 
tribes, well deserved this voluminous record of its manners 
and customs, for here are united the bliad superstitions and 
witchcrafts of Central Africa with that higher form of 
civilisation—albeit a cruel form—which reached its apex in 
the Zulu nation under T’Chaka. Uganda stretches suffi- 
ciently far toward the equator to draw in all the vices of 
excess and lust with which native life in tropical Africa is 
associated ; at the same time the southern borders of the 
country are adjacent to lands which had felt the influence, 
if not the presence, of cleaner living, stronger races in the 
south and south-east. The result of these opposing forces 
acting on the Baganda race produced a conglomerate which 
must prove of abiding interest to the student of anthro- 
pology. 

With twenty-five years’ experience as a missionary in 
Uganda, the author was well qualified to tell the story of its 
people. His work bears evidence of patient, careful study, 
and is marked by thoroughness rather than enthusiasm. He 
is impartial; his division of subjects makes this an admir- 
able work for the use of the student; he writes as one 
certain of his facts, and shirks nothing in his relation—and 
the sociology of a South Central African tribe is not all 
pleasant telling. The book makes no pretence at being his- 
torical, but is rather a study of the people as they were 
before European influences were brought to bear on them, 
and its author’s desire to “place the facts so collected in 
the hands of experts for scientific purposes ” is fully justified 
by the facts themselves. 

Though the prevalence of human sacrifice, together with 
a number of repellent customs, marked the rude government 
of the Baganda race, its people evinced the possession of a 
number of virtues—those of good faith and hospitality, for 
instance—which raised them above the level maintained by 
many African tribes. Space does not admit even of mention 
of their many curious customs, but it may be said that 
this book, which deals in such a minute fashion with the 
sociology of the race, is well worth careful study by all 
who may find interest, direct or indirect, in the subject. 


Uarlo Goldoni. (Corso di Lezioni fatte nel? Universita di 
Roma nell’ anno scolastico 1910-1911.) By ANGELO DE 
Gusernatis. (Successori Le Monnier, Florence. 6 lire.) 


Goxpont is one of the most interesting personalities in later 
Italian literature. The excellence of his comic art, his 
industry, and his successful reforms are well set off by a 
rare kindliness of disposition and an untiring delight in 
adventures and experiences. Like so many of the great 
Italians, much of his life was passed on foreign soil, and one 
of his masterpieces—his masterpiece tout court according to 
Signor de Gubernatis—was produced at Paris. This was 
the “ Burbero Benefico,” written in French, to the scandal of 
Rousseau—“ Avec votre permission, on ne commence pas & 
votre Age & écrire et & composer dans une langue étrangére.” 
The last period of his long, life, more than thirty years 
of it, was passed in France, whither he had come in 
the hope of a pension for his declining years; but this 
period was, with the exception of “Il Burbero,” compara- 
tively barren in important works. He conceived a great 
admiration for Louis XVI. as the reforming king, but lived 
to see the tragedies of the Revolution, while the Moniteur, 
in an obituary notice, described his death as that of a 
sincere frangais et républicain. Goldoni’s ready acceptance 
in France is easily understood when we remember that 
Voltaire welcomed him in advance as the “ Moliére of 
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Italy,” that he had himself taken Moliére as a model for his 
theatrical reform, and had even written a play on an inci- 
dent in the French comedian’s career, and that finally the 
French demand for good plays was at that time much greater 
than the supply. The chief notes that Signor de Gubernatis, 
who is by no means unknown in England asa lecturer, brings 
out in his study are the nationality of his hero—Goldini 
was aboveall things a Venetian, and was most happy in his 
delineation of Venetian customs and character —his extra- 
ordinary industry—sixteen plays in a year, by contract —his 
opportunist reforms, and his marvellous adaptation of 
material. One play—the “Don Giovanni Tenorio ”—is 
based on an unfortunate love affair of Goldoni’s with his 
chief actress, his rival also figuring in the caste. The 
characters of his company were indeed una miniera perenne 
di tesori. Step by step he enfranchised Italy from the 
“Commedia dell’ Arte,” his own work culminating, on Italian 
soil, with the perfect comedy the “ Locandiera.” One of 
his less happy inventions was that of the claque, by the free 
admission of gondoliers to the performances. 


Joanna Baillies “ Plays on the Passions.” (Wiener Beitriige 
zur Englischen Philologie. Band XXXIV.) By ALFRED 
Bapstuser, Dr.Phil. (Wilbelm Braumiiller, Vienna 
and Leipzig. 4 marks.) 


Milton und Caedmon. (Wiener Beitriige zur Englischen 
Philologie. Band XXXV,.) By Srepuaniz v. Gadsex, 
Dr.Phil. (Wilhelm Braumiiller, Vienna and Leipzig.) 


Tue “ Wiener Beitrige” are a series of monographs, some- 
what in the nature of theses for the doctorate, dealing with 
subjects in English literature that invite treatment, either 
through intrinsic interest or previous neglect. Of the two 
numbers before us that of Dr. Stephanie von Gajsek is dis- 
tinctly the more interesting. The subject is seductive and 
not without critical thorns. The connection between the 
two epic poets is not very definitely established, but the pro- 
babilities of an acquaintance on the part of Milton with the 
“ Paraphrasy,” through his friendship with Francis Junius, 
are well presented. A textual comparison between the 
works of the two writers is given, and leaves a strong 
impression of literary filiation. Dr. Badstuber’s work on 
Joanna Baillie is less convincing, as his subject is, in a 
literary sense, very and completely dead, and can only claim 
at best a. page in literary history. It is on this last count, 
it is true, that the monographist strives to awaken our 
interest in the poetess, but, apart from a certain distrust of 
the value of “ placings,” we feel rather sceptical about the 
influence of Joanna Baillie on her successors. Incidentally 
we are not very sure about the competence of a foreign critic, 
pace Taine, to do any serious “ placing” for a literature and 
tongue not his own. 








FICTION 
“MAX ”—OR MR. BEERBOHM ? 
4uleika Dobson, By Max Berrsonm. (W.Heinemann. 6s.) 


Witu tender recollections of the time when we turned with 
a gentle thrill each Saturday to the columns of a certain 
weekly paper, sure of finding a page by “Max” which 
should reward us for our pluck in expending the coin of the 
realm demanded, we opened this long-promised novel. We 
were perfectly sure that we could suffer no disappointment— 
we could have wagered our whole estate upon it that Max 
(we cannot possibly call him by so plebeian a title as “ My. 





Beerbohm’’) would amuse, expound, descant, enthrall through 
three hundred pages as easily and dexterously as he did 
through twelve hundred words; had any poor, benighted, 
illiterate friend ventured to asperse this expected ability we 
should have remarked loftily, “ My dear fellow, it’s by Max ; 
don’t be absurd!” 

Dare we confess that the impossible has happened—that 
Max has amused us, entertained us, but finished by boring 
us? It has to be written, though we feel as though such 
words ought to be in very small print. ‘“ Zuleika Dobson” 
opens brilliantly, and for a hundred pages or so proceeds 
brilliantly. The heroine and the hero—one a conjuress, 
favourite of the biggest “halls” in Europe and America, 
the other a Duke—are inimitably drawn, and their fooling 
is provocative of chuckles in plenty. Zuleika descends 
upon Oxford like-a whirlwind. The young Duke of Dorset 
falls in love with her; the humble Noakes falls in love with 
her ; every man whose eyes rest for a second on her superb 
grace and beauty loses his heart as surely as if Cupid him- 
self had shot his arrows from the sweet ambush of her 
breast. Here is a pretty plot: all Oxford—described in 
digressions and asides as prcbably only Max could describe 
it —head over ears in love with racy, restless, ravishing 
Zuleika, “ the toast of two hemispheres’! And because the 
Duke would not bow down to her Zuleika adores him; 
because she flouts him when he is subjugated, he hates or 
adores her—we are not quite certain which, nor ishe. And 
in the end the Duke drowns himself—impetuously, magni- 
ficently, followed, impetuously and almost as magnificently, 
by all the undergraduates. Zuleika informs her grand- 
father, the ‘Warden of Judas,” in a most cold-blooded 
fashion :— 


“The reason why there were no undergraduates in your 
Hall to-night is that they were all dead.” 

“Dead?” he gasped. “Dead? It is disgraceful that I 
was not told. What did they die of P” 

“Of me.” 

“Of you?” 

“Yes. Iam an epidemic, grandpapa—a scourge such as 
the world has not known.” 


So the joke finishes, with Zuleika turning her steps towards 
Cambridge ; and by that time we are not sorry to be rid of 
her. 

The best part of the book concerns the ducal lover, and is 
contained within the first hundred pages. The account of 
his wooing is in Max’s most excellent vein, spun-gold of 
humour. For several pages the Duke sets forward in detail 
his attractions and his possessions. “Five ghosts per- 
manently residing in the right wing of the house, two in 
the left, and eleven in the park—all noiseless and quite 
harmless.” ‘“ Wherever I go,” says the anxious lover, 
“there are two chefs in my retinue. Both are masters in 
their art and furiously jealous of each other. When.I com- 
pliment either of them on some dish the other challenges 
him. They fight with rapiers, next morning, in the garden 
of whatever house I am occupying.” And so on, until the 
Duke is hung round with splendour as a girl with jewels. 

But from here, though interspersed with many a gem-like 
epigram and with words and sentences used in precisely the 
old, delightful way, the joke becomes thin; the book, in 
fact, is written not by “ Max,” but merely (alas! we are 
driven to it) by Mr. Beerbohm, and the change is not to 
our liking. There are snowflakes of delicate satire that we 
cannot resist, such as the diversion on the Duke in the 
thirteenth chapter :— 


He wrote mostly in English prose; but other modes 
were not infrequent. Whenever he was abroad it was his 
courteous habit to write in the language of the country 
where he was residing—French, when he was in his house 
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on the Champs Elysées; Italian, when he was in his villa at 


Baiae; and so on. . In his sterner moods he gravi- 
tated to Latin, and wrought the noble iron of that language 
to effects that were, if anything, a trifle over-impressive. 
He found for his highest flights of contemplation a handy 
vehicle in Sanscrit. In hours of mere joy it was Greek 
poetry that flowed likeliest from his pen; and he had a 
special fondness for the metre of Alcaeus. 


Having a plot, however, it is the author’s business not to 
‘score’ by the exquisite delineation which he gives to his 
characters, but by the action of the story itself; and this, 
we imagine, holds good even with a plot that is a huge joke, 
such as this epic of Zuleika and her capture of a city. The 
story flags, and the reader is betrayed into looking away 
from it, hunting for the verbal felicities and embroideries 
rather than following up the events for their sheer interest. 
Thus we leave Mr. Beerbohm with a faint, rebellious feeling 
akin to disappointment—a feeling which never came to us 
when reading his essays, never once. And we are fain to 
put on record that he really cannot expect to usurp in our 
affections the position already firmly secured by our old 
familiar friend and breaker of lances, ‘‘ Max.” 


Daisy the Mine. By Mary L. Penperen. (W. J. Ham- 
Smith. 6s.) 


In tracing the evolution of a priggish and egotistical young 
man to an ordinary human being, Miss Pendered has under- 
taken no new task. Novelists greater and less than Miss 
Pendered have taken this as their theme, but, all the same, 
the present portrayal of Humphrey Shaw’s “ undoing” is 
by no means lacking in interest. And Daisy, the bewitching 
music-hall artiste, chosen by our author for the accomplish- 
ment of chis great undertaking, is a lovable and appealing 
little minx. Chanciug one day to be dining with Mortimer 
Manners, an acquaintance of Humphrey, who should pass 
by the table at which they are seated but Humphrey Shaw, 
otherwise the “ Sanctified Ass.” Mortimer explains to her 
how tired Mr. Shaw has become of his son’s overbearing 
behaviour, and that he has “ offered a liberal reward to any 
man who'll knock the tommy-rot out of him.” Daisy 
thinks that probably a woman would be better fitted for the 
task, and then and there decides “to take him on” herself. 
She pleads illness one evening as an excuse for not appearing 
at the hall where she is the principal attraction, and under 
the name of Juliet Teresa da Vinci attends a meeting of 
“The Sandwich Society,” of which Humphrey is the leading 
spirit. From that moment poor Humphrey’s fate is sealed. 
Daisy brings all her charms and fascinations, together with 
a naturally kind and sympathetic disposition, to bear on the 
young man. He on his part thinks that at last he has met 
a girl after his own heart, and the intimacy grows and 
develops, Humphrey having no idea as to “ Miss da Vinci's” 
real name and profession. 

Elaine, Lady Lofthouse’s younger daughter, becomes 
enamoured of the stage, and goes to Daisy for advice and 
help to attain her heart’s desire—to appear for one night 
only behind the footlights. Daisy promises her aid on 
certain conditions, and together they appear and sing a 
comic song. Supping afterwards at a restaurant, they 
encounter Lady Lofthouse with her fiancé, Colonel Rapier. 
Daisy is introduced this time as Lady Geraldine de Smythe ; 
but Elaine confesses all on her return, and is forbidden 
to have any further intercourse with her friend. Know- 
ing all this, one can easily imagine the consternation that 
takes place when Humphrey, still unconscious of the real 
personality of the girl he loves, introduces her as his affianced 
wife at Lady Lofthouse’s. reception; where she is openly 
snubbed by her hostess. The scene is very fine, although 





one feels sorry for Humphrey’s plight, and must agree that 
the minx has been very thorough in her teaching. Expla- 
nations ensue, and Humphrey is released from his engage- 
ment, and here we think is the weak portion of the story. 
He loves Daisy, and wants to marry her in spite of 
all. She also loves him, but refuses him on the grounds of 
their different social positions, although she ends by marry- 
ing Lord Reggie Coltborne. We have thoroughly enjoyed 
the book and the pleasant half-hour or so spent in the 
company of Daisy the Minx and her many admirers. 


Hetty. By Suan F. Buttock. (T. Werner Laurie. 6s.) 


Tuis is another of Mr. Bullock’s rather sombre studies—the 
brief chronicles of a stiff, bleak Ulster family. There is a 
stern, earnest old farmer, of the sort known as “dour;” a 
placid wife; a son, who is not earnest enough to please his 
father ; one daughter, quiet, hard-working, another of the 
gayer sort, who comes back from Dublin with scents and 
high-heeled shoes and a will of her own; a big, lazy Ivish- 
man “with a way with him ;” ashambling, gambling dreamer 
of a farm-hand; and a maidservant with a good heart and 
a hot tongue. These are old friends. Then there is a 
rebellion in the family, and a family feud, and the son runs 
away to come back with a bundle in a spotted handkerchief 
and a ship tattoed on his hand; and love-making, and an 
inconstant lover and a trap accident to help out the love- 
making. This is familiar stuff. But it is none the worse, for 
Mr. Bullock uses it honestly. There is no false sentiment, 
and he knows how to write of simple people and the litile 
things. There are some good scenes—a little tragedy of 
ill-temper with the morning mists and then a hayfield for 
background; the discovery of the gambling farmhand 
weeping over his dead fighting-cock and consoled with the 
advice that now it is gone he will have the more time to 
give to his sweetheart. But the book would be none the 
worse for a little rollicking humour, something of the 
extravagant and fantastic. Such comedy as there is in it 
makes the reader want more. Mr. Bullock is sometimes too 
careful, one or two of his descriptions come perilously 
near mere inventories. And is the word “quandary ”’ really 
to be found in the vocabulary of Irish maidservants? Mr. 
Bullock thinks so. 


Tom Bart Brown. By Witrrep Beer. (Wilfred Mark 
Webb. 6s.) 


Tom Bart Brown is an engaging little fellow eight years 
old who romps rather unceremoniously through the pages of 
the book to which his name gives the title. Left on the 
hands of a boarding-house keeper a year previous to the 
opening chapter by the death of his mother, Tom, of No. 7, 
St. Philip’s Terrace, walks along the verandah, and makes 
friends with Mr. Fairfax, an impecunious artist at No. 9. 
Together they agree to seek their fortunes across the 
Channel, and with very little in the way of baggage, but 
with Wag, a mongrel of which Tom is very fond, arrive at 
Neuville, where they make the acquaintance of a Mr. and 
Mrs. Barowne. Mr. Barowne isan invalid; Mrs. Barowne a 
very beautiful woman. Fairfax, of course, paints her 
portrait, and, equally of course, imagines himself in love 
with her. Thanks to the lady’s self-control and proper regard 
for her husband and friend, we are spared any painful scenes. 
Meanwhile Tom is making headway with Mr. Barowne, 
and finally gains the deep affection of that-irascible old man. 
Complications arise owing to a previous marriage contracted 
by Mr. Barowne, and everything is for the time thrown 
intv confusion. Eventually matters straighten themselves 
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out, mainly owing to Tom, and every one appears to be 
satisfied in the end. The book is not great. Tom is the 
nicest person in it, and some of his letters to Mrs. Nudder, 
his late landlady, are typically boyish and sincere. We 
occasionally come across our old friend the split infinitive, 
which possibly muy have been put in to balance the lack of 
semicolons. 


Red Revenge: a Romance of Cawnpore. By Cuaruzs E. 
Pearce. (Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.) 


“ Rep Revence” is another of Mr. Pearce’s thrilling stories 
of the Indian Mutiny. As his previous one (“Love 
Besieged”) told the story of the siege of the Residency at 
Lucknow, so this present volume pictures the events inci- 
dental to the ghastly Cawnpore massacre, around which the 
author has woven his romance. All the terrible happenings 
of those days of horror are vividly brought before the 
reader with an historical accuracy as regards details that 
only a thorough acquaintance with contemporary accounts 
could furnish. The story is naturally a stirring one, full of 
emotion, in which facts have the leading place, and the 
course of events it depicts, the various personages that figure 
in it, with their actions and their surroundings, are all 
vigorously drawn to the life by a master hand. This is 
assuredly a novel that should be widely read by all of 
British blood, for it is far more than a mere recital of 
horrors. As Mr. Pearce very truly says in his Introduc- 
tion—‘‘ Cawnpore stands for all that is noble, heroic, and 
enduring in the men and women of Great Britain, and as a 
monumental example of dauntless courage, devotion, and 
self-sacrifice it cannot be excelled in the world’s history.” 
Every reader of “‘ Red Revenge ” will acknowledge the truth 
of the statement. 


The Believing Years. By Epmunp Lester Pearson. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 3s. 6d.) 


A sticut vein of humour runs through this little volume of 
short stories, which depicts the American schoolboy under 
various conditions, and shows that he is in the main very 
much the same as the lads ofthis country. One of the most 
amusing of the stories is “ Arma Puerumque Cano,” which 
tells how two small boys get the better of several bigger 


‘ ones by unexpectedly turning the garden-hose on them. 


Another which will raise a smile is “ Their Unaccountable 
Behaviour,” unaccountable at least to Master Sammy when 
he took a letter to Miss Carew and found her in the summer- 
house with a young gentleman. Mr. Pearson has produced 
an inoffensive book, which will no doubt amuse a few, and 
take them back to their salad days, reminding them of 
similar pranks they played in days of yore. 


John Temple, Merchant Adventurer, Convict, and Conquistador. 
By Ratru Dvranp. [Illustrated by William Sewell. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s.) 


In “John Temple” Mr. Ralph Durand tells the story of 
Francisco Barreto’s romantic attempt to establish a great 
Portuguese South African Empire in the sixteenth century. 
As he follows history very closely in his narrative, his book 
is as instructive as it is entertaining, and any one of an 
adventurous turn of mind is sure to take a delight in its 
perusal. Most of the characters are historical, and the 
author has drawn them to the life as far as extant con- 
temporary accounts have enabled him to do so. Some of 
their stirring deeds are vividly portrayed in Mr. Sewell’s 
spirited pictures. 





THE THEATRE 


“THE GREAT YOUNG MAN” AT THE 
KINGSWAY 


Mapame Yavorska has opened her winter season in London 
with a “ second edition ” of the play written by her husband, 
Prince Bariatinsky, which no lover of fine acting and high 
comedy should miss seeing. Even if the atmosphere of 
somewhat sordid intrigue be not altogether to his liking, the 
fine interpretations of character given by each member of 
the company, and above all the superb vivacity and skill of 
Madame Yavorska herself in a part (and sometimes in a 
dress) that fits her like a glove, will give him keen pleasure : 
unless, of course, he happens to be an irreclaimable misan- 
thrope. 

The “ great”’ young man of the story, Nablotsky, who has 
married a princess for financial and social reasons, has ideas 
of life which lead us to hope that there are not many young 
men in exalted official positions in England who are “ great” 
in the same way. He is great at many things: great at 
borrowing money, great at making love to other people's 
wives, great at making love to his own wife wher he wants 
favours; most of all, however, is he greatat . . . well, 
prevaricating and perverting the truth. He is, in fact, a 
compact, cultured, well-dressed, exquisite villain, and so is 
everybody else in the plot except the harmless, necessary 
servant. Even he, we suspect, must have an “affair” 
hidden in his gold-laced breast. 

Variagin, Councillor of State, Nablotsky’s chief, has dis- 
placed a poor schoolmaster by one of his feminine friends 
who was becoming awkward; the good Count Talysin (at 
least we thought he was good until, in the Third Act, he 
made terrific love to the Princess Nablotsky and ran off with 
her) hears of this bit of jobbery, and, as an influential 
person, demands explanations. Nablotsky, for excellent 
reasons, takes the blame upon himself, and the scene in 
Act IL., in which he makes his false confession, expresses 
repentance, buries his face in his hands, and explodes with 
laughter immediately the Count and his protégé have left the 
room, is a wonderful ten minutes of sheer comedy; espe- 
cially so since the whole effect lies with the three men, and 
owes most of its excellence to their fine command of facial 
expression. 

The progress of the plot we need not detail. The dialogue 
is full of humour, energetic, and picturesque in phrasing, 
and there is not a suspicion of superfluous “ padding.” Mr. 
Kinsey Peile, with his rich, unctuous, high-pitched voice, 
had in the character of Variagin a part that suited him far 
better than that of Tesman in “Hedda Gabler,” although 
his delivery always reminds us of the amateur who recites 
his lines with a faultless and rather lifeless intonation; in 
the great scene in the Second Act, however, he had a com- 
plete grip of the situation. Sambarof, a financier, was taken 
by Mr. Ivan Berlyn, wonderfully made up and funny without 
the farce to which he must have felt tempted. Miss Aimée 
de Burgh took her rather difficult, sneering part well; Mr. 
Charles Sugden appeared as Prince Belsky with good effect, 
and, as the poor schoolmaster Yahontof, Mr. Richard Neville 
gave the finest bit of acting for the evening as far as the 
men were concerned ; by the way, we must except him from 
our black list of villains. The Count whom we had thought 
virtuous throughout two Acts, so stern and reproachful was 
his mien, but who at last made love to the Princess, found a 
capable interpreter in Mr. Lewis Willoughby, though he 
seemed a shade too fierce in his passion for our frigid 
English notions. 

And as for the Princess of the play and of real life, 
Madame Yavorska, she was the same as ever—provocative, 
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tantalising, suddenly grave, suddenly laughing, always 
charming and skilful to seize to the full every opportunity. 
Of her dresses it is not for us to speak; but we imagine 
that most of the ladies present took mental notes. It is 
pleasant to remark that the stalls and dress circle were fairly 
full; but it is a thousand pities that the considerable number 
of Landon’s theatre-goers who patronise the pit—and they 
are by no means to be ignored in matters of taste and 
critical acumen—do not realise that here is a play which 
they ought to see, whether it is regarded as an exposé of 
official life in St. Petersburg or merely as an evening's 
entertainment. 








DELHI IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
“Tue environs of Delhi are a wilderness of deserted cities 
and devastated tombs,” said Lord Curzon: he spoke also of 
Delhi “ with its imperial memories.” It has been called the 
Rome of India. There were old sayings that no king was 
considered properly crowned unless he ascended the throne 
at Delhi, and that whoever was master of Delhi could be 
master of all Hindustan. The ruins which may be seen 
lying south of modern Delhi cover an area of about forty- 
five square miles, and are believed to be the remains of 
many forts and cities, built by different kings who cannot 
all be identified. Ample accounts of them, quite sufficient 
for the modern visitor and reader, will be found in the 
books by Fanshawe and Hearn, and in Murray’s excellent 
Handbook to India, Burma, and Ceylon. Sir William 
Sleeman’s “ Rambles and Recollections,” containing two 
chapters devoted to Old and New Delhi, well deserve 
perusal, though seventy-five years have passed since his 
journey of 1835-6. Among the oldest ruins, of Hindu times, 
is the Lalkot, or red fort, attributed to both Anang Pal II. 
of the Tomara clan in Upper India, and to Rai Pithora, 
Chauhan, the Prithvi Raja, said to have been built by the 
latter about 1180 a.pv. This fort, quite near the Kutb Minar, 
ten miles south of modern Delhi, and the iron pillar, dedi- 
cated to Vishnu, now standing twenty-two feet above ground 
in the court of the mosque (the kuwwat-ul-Islam, “ the 
strength of Islam”), adjacent to the Kutb Minar, are the 
only remains known of. the Hindu period. From the cha- 
racter of an inscription on it antiquarians assign the pillar 
to the third or fourth century a.p. Fergusson dated it at 
400 a.p. Fanshawe writes: “The city is believed to have 
been originally colonised from Kanouj in the sixth 
century A.D., to which the iron pillar belongs, and was 
re-founded by Anang Pal I. in 730 a.p., and repeopled by 
Anang Pal II. in 1052.” One of the best authorities, Vincent 
Smith, dates Delhi as an historical city only from the time 
of Anang Pal, in the middle of the eleventh century, and 
adds :— 


The celebrated iron pillar, on which the eulogy of Chan- 
dragupta Vikramaditya is incised, was removed by the 
Tomara chief, Anang Pal, from its original position, pro- 
bably at Mathura (Muttra), and set up in 1052 a.p. as an 
adjunct to a group of temples from the materials of which 
the Muhammadans afterwards constructed the great mosque. 


The pillar was originally erected to commemorate a victory. 
Anang Pal, the Tomara chief, and his successors from this 
capital, ruled over a small principality for a century until 
in 1151 a.p. Vigriha Raja, known as Bisaldeo, a Rajput chief 
of the Chauhan clan of Ajmere, conquered Delhi from the 
descendants of Anang Pal. Bisaldeo’s nephew was Prithivi 
Raja, Prithiraj, or Rai Pithora, the Chauhan, Lord of Delhi 
and Ajmere, the popular hero of Northern India, remembered 
to this day as the personification of every Rajput virtue, the 





pattern of all Rajput manhood: it was he probably who 
built the fort above mentioned, and the old Delhi known to 
the Muhammadan invaders of the twelfth century: the 
walls of his city may still be traced for a long distance round 
the Kutb Minar. 

Up to his time the Muhammadans had not reached Delhi. 
They had first appeared in India when the Arabs invaded 
Sind between 711 and 828 a.p., but then they advanced no 
further. The Muhammadan power had no real effect upon 
India until Mahmud of Ghazni, in Afghanistan, appeared 
upon the scene. He defeated the Rajputs at Peshawar in 
1001 a.D., carried off the gates of the temple of Somnath 
to Ghazni in 1025-7, and altogether invaded India twelve 
times. He took Lahore from the Rajput King of Delhi and 
Lahore, but there is no record of his having visted Delhi as 
a conqueror or otherwise. When Shihab-ud-din, also called 
both Muhammad bin Sam and Muhammad Ghori, from Ghor 
in Afghanistan, invaded India, Prithivi Raja inflicted a severe 
defeat on him in 1191 at Tilawari, between Thanesar and 
Karnal, and forced him and his army to retire beyond the 
Indus. But the next year Muhammad Ghori renewed his 
invasion, and at the same place met Prithivi Raja in command 
of an immense host, took him captive, and executed him in 
cold blood. With his death the Hindu period of Old Delhi 
was closed: as it had twenty-seven Hindu temples it must 
have been an important town in Hindu times. 

Delhi fell in 1193 to Kutb-ud-din, Muhammad Ghori’s 
General, and the Ghori dynasty was established throughout 
Upper India, Muhammad Ghori being the first Muham- 
madan King of Delhi. On his death, at the hands of 
assassins of a wild tribe, the Ghori dynasty came to an end. 
His General, Kutb-ud-din Eibak, who had originally been a 
Turki slave, proclaimed himself Emperor of India at Delhi 
in 1206, and commenced the Slave, the third Afghan, 
dynasty, to which, it has been said, Old Delhi owes its 
grandest ruins. Having governed for his master from 
1193, he was anindependent Muhammadan ruler of Delhi 
from 1206 to 1210 a.v. The memory of his victories and rule 
is preserved by the famous Kutb Minar, which he com- 
menced. The great mosque called after him was com- 
menced in 1193, completed in three years, and enlarged 
during the reign of his successor, Altamish, the greatest ruler 
of this dynasty, slave and son-in-law of Kutb-ud-din. He 
reigned from 1211 to 1236. During his reign there was 
great danger in 1217 a.p of an invasion of India by the 
Moguls, under Chengiz Khan, but fortunately that great 
conqueror left India alone. The authoritative account of 
the mosque and the minar, which every visitor to India 
should see, runs thus :— 


Of the courtyards of the mosque the inner one is sur- 
rounded by an exquisite colonnade, whose richly decorated 
shafts have been torn from the precincts of Hindu temples. 
Originally a thick coat of plaster concealed from the 
believer's eyes the profuse idolatrous ornamentations; but 
the stucco has now fallen away, revealing the delicate work- 
manship of the Hindu artists in all its pristine beauty. 
Eleven magnificent arches close its western facade, Muham- 
madan in outline and design, but carried out in detail by 
Hindu workmen. Ibn Batuta, the Moorish traveller, who 
was a magistrate in Delhi and saw the mosque about 150 
years after its erection, describes it as unequalled for either 
beauty or extent. The Kutb Minar stands in the south-east 
corner of the outer courtyard of the mosque. It rises to a 
height of 238ft., tapering gracefully from a diameter of 
47£t. at the base to nearly 9ft. at the summit. The shaft 
consists of five storeys, enclosing a spiral staircase, and was 
crowned by a now broken cupola, which fell during an earth- 
quake in 1803. The original purpose of the minaret was 
doubtless as a muezzin’s tower, whence the call to morning 
and evening prayer might be heard throughout the whole 
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city. It was completed by Altamish. The site chosen for 
tbe mosque was that already occupied by the pillar, the 
central ornament of the inner courtyard. Around in every 
direction spreads a heap of splendid ruins, the most impor- 
tant of which are the tomb of Altamish and the unfinished 
minaret of Alauddin, commenced in 1311. 


During the domination of the Slave dynasty, Rezia 
Begum, entitled also the Sultan, a daughter of the great 
Altamish,. is remarkable as the only female who has 
personally ruled in Delhi; no other queen has ever actually 
occupied the throne of the Indian Empire, though such 
women as Ahalya Bai of Indore, and Nurjehan, wife of 
Jehangir, have shown themselves to be fully qualified to rule. 
Rezia Sultan is described as having been a beautiful and 
well-educated woman and an energetic and skilful ruler :— 


Dressed in a tunic and cap, like a man, she sat daily 
administering justice. Her fondness for favourites marred 
the effect of her virtues and talents. A Turki chief called 
Altunia rebelled, defeated her, and took her prisoner. She 
won over her captor and married him; but the nobles 
carried on the civil war, which ended in the defeat and death 
of herself and her husband. She reigned three years and 
six months. India was now a prey to rapine, full of 
rebellions, reduced almost to desolation. 


In an account of Delhi, it is not necessary or desirable to 
recapitulate the history of all India. It is sufficient to 
mention that the Slave-king dynasty was succeeded by other 
Afghan dynasties—namely, the House of Khilji (a tribe of 
Tartars), 1288 to 1321; the House of Tughlak, 1321 to 1412; 
the Saiyyids, 1412-1450; and the House of Lodi, 1450- 
1526 a.v. Thus the Afghans dominated India from the 
commencement of the Ghaznevides in 996 to 1526, a space 
of 530 years. Matters, however, which affected Delhi must 
be included in its story. 








THE SECRET OF BRUGES 


By all consent, it is the way of middle-age to take a 
becoming gravity to itself, to forswear the hilarity and 
irresponsibility of youth, and to order its ways with an eye 
to decorum, not to say utility and eupeptic complacency. 
This wit: men. But with the centuries it seems to have 
been quite otherwise. There, strangely enough, it was left 
to the Middle Ages to break into the wildest hilarity, into 
a veritable romp of irresponsibility and uproarious caprice. 
Of this Bruges remains—happily remains—one of the 
splendid examples. To stroll through London—to take the 
nearest example—and to note the modern architecture that 
is massively raising itself on every hand, is to see a thing 
as entertaining as instructive. Actually it is massive— 
there is no other word for it—massive not only in result, 
but in conception. It is not pedantically proper, like 
Georgian architecture, nor is it severe without beauty, like 
the Queen Anne. It is massive as an alderman is massive, 
when that said alderman has achieved his monetary success 
and thinks it is about time he turned his belated attention 
to the decencies of art. It is, in the main, set out 
rectangularly because it is clearly wasteful not to include 
as much space as possible in the scheme ; it would use up 
its corners and not leave them out in the air! Not that it 
denies ornament. But that ornament is ornament in the 
worst, not the best, sense; it is something stuck on from 
without, not something that bursts out from within. Such 
may be pillars, supporting nothing, or nothing that very 
much matters—-Dorian, Ionian, or Corinthian, according to 
fancy—but pastiche things that are- even on occasion, and 
‘symbolically, half-embedded ina massive wall. 





One cannot conceive such a massive wall stuck all over 
with grinning, laughing, madly irresponsible gargoyles—or, 
rather, not a wall stuck over with gargoyles, but a wall that 
in its very vitality breaks into a rank of gargoyles that roar 
down an open-mouthed silent song at passers-by below. One 
cannot conceive a modern steeple, having achieved its preci- 
pitate rush upward, flaming out, like Tannhiuser’s rod, into 
bud and flower, and so spoiling, in hilarious gaiety, its 
slender poise and proportion. It might be possible on 
occasion to conceive of a modern building electing to break 
the back of its perpendicular roof, and, thrusting in from 
each side, to send its dislocated spine upward to a “stary- 
pointing” angle; but it would be quite impossible to con- 
ceive of it, having done so, decorating it further with steps 
leading upward from each side to the topmost platform from 
which a further leap can be made into space. 

It is not so impossible to do these things as it is impossible 
to conceive of them being done. The spirit, the fine 
irresponsible spirit, necessary to their accomplishment is 
lacking. That is why a walk through the streets of Bruges 
is like the breathing of a rarer air. It is actually like 
escaping from the company of pompous aldermen, over 
whose unadventurous souls a decorous respect for the 
externals of culture is worn, toa place where the children 
leap and live (if they be children), tumble and play. 

It is truly that; but with a difference, for there is the 
addition of a brooding melancholy. It is impossible to 
forget that all this vigour of soul belongs to a day that is 
passed away, and that no more shall the steeples be encrusted 
with flowers, or the walls leap with gargoyles. To realise 
to the full the precise significance of the remoteness of it 
all, this youthful irresponsibility and grave gaiety that did 
things not because it needed them, but because it was driven 
to the making of them by an over-abundant energy, it is 
necessary to turn aside and see Bruges from a less familiar 
point of view. 

The city has been called—from a hateful tendency to 
simplification—the Venice of the North: by which refine- 
ment is meant merely that it is Jaced with canals. It is, in 
fact, surrounded by a continuous canal, which disappears 
beneath the railway-station to re-emerge at the Beguinage. 
Thus it is possible to take boat at a jetty beside the 
station, which is not more than a garden, and proceed 
through and about the city, to arrive finally at the 
Beguinage after a circuit. Like most things that explain 
appearances, it is a painful journey. It is like peeping at 
the vitals of mystery. Yonder, facing the street, can be 
seen the brave turrets of the houses, with the upward steps 
appearing like patterns cut in the sky; but here to the 
water's edge the hindermost parts of them tumble in decay 
and ruin, covered with creeper and lichen. The gardens are 
rank with weed, maybe; balconies shamble to steps that 
shamble to the waters, maybe ; or the garden is trodden to 
the brown earth, on which, about a kitchen-table, men sit 
in broken chairs, drink Bock, and play poker. Over the 
south of the city, where this same canal is concerned with 
the frontages and appearance of things, the mystery is more 
inscrutable; but here in the north it winds through 
intricacies and familiarities the knowledge of which is the 
clue to the haunting note in the splendid hilarity. 

The truth is that the hilarity was, and is no more. Cer- 
tain old houses seen from the canal waters show that: notably 
one ivied dilapidation in which, so it is reported, the city 
executioner lived. And so it is possible to discover why 
there is sadness with the exhilaration in a walk through 
the streets of Bruges. It is like breathing sea air when the 
sea itself has strangely been spirited away. The invigora- 
tion remains, but it is accompanied by the knowledge that 
it will spend itself more and more with time. 

. Acutely one realises. this at times. At such times it 
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would be possible to fall into painful sadness, except that 
the irresponsible hilarity is still itself, banishing the deeper 
mood. In fact its strength is such that it may pluck one 
away from the melancholy that waits on reflection, and lift 
one toa unity with its own gaiety and vigour that seems, 
for the nonce, eternal, as indeed in a sense it is eternal. It 
will not be possible to cogitate then why gargoyles have 
always their mouths wide open, whether they are meant to 
be singing, shouting, or wondering. It will be realised 
that it would be quite impossible for them to keep their 
mouths shut; that if they kept their mouths shut the very 
stones in the streets would cry out. It will no longer be 
wondered why steeples break into flower, or roofs rush up 
intoa multiplicity of peaks, or arches give over the poise of 
curves and leap into the startling abruptness of acute 
angles, or windows become sinuous as with serpents and 
break up into a family of windows, or walls erupt into 
every manner of living creature. It will be seen that in 
doing so they only realise the first law of being, which is 
life; and that they realise the beauty that is above all 
beauty—the beauty of living things, urgent and palpitating 
and imperious, indifferent to the sapient distinction between 
variation and redundancy. 


Then the thought will come that, whatever the Middle 
Ages had or had not, they had this that we have forgotten— 
they knew how to live so completely that they could transmit 
life. 








BOOK SALES, OLD AND NEW 


Tue sale of the first portion of the library of the late Mr. 
Alfred Huth, brought together by his father, Henry Huth, 
and augmented (to a somewhat greater extent than is 
usually recognised) by himself, begins at Sotheby’s on 
Wednesday, November 15th, and ends on Friday, the 24th. 
If the more ardent bidders start the next day by a fast boat 
for New York they will arrive just in time for the second 
part of the sale of Mr. Hoe’s collection. Whether the 
ardent bidders who do this will be few or many remains to 
be seen. The course taken by the first Hoe sale was dramatic 
and exciting, but it left the great majority of those who had 
come to bid as more or less passive spectators ; and to travel 
3,000 miles, stay a fortnight in New York hotels, and come 
home with a mere handful of purchases, is an experience 
which hardly invites repetition. 


The record prices obtained at the first Hoe sale were the 
more interesting in view of the long uncertainty as to 
whether the collection would be sold in New York or 
London. It was even debated whether some of the books 
might not be sold in Paris. In many matters Americans 
are still content to wait upon Europe, and will pay a higher 
price for a purchase which has stood the criticism of English, 
French, or German experts. Perhaps as regards book- 
bindings and some classes of foreign books they would be 
wise to maintain this attitude a little longer. But in respect 
not only of Americana, but of all kinds of English books, 
they have no need to lean on any foreign judgment. Both 
their formal bibliographical work and the catalogues issued 
by their dealers and auctioneers are at least as good 
as anything which is being produced in England, and 
the importation of English books of every kind has been so 
great that in many cases it must be as easy to obtain a 
collation in New York as in London. 


It is the fashion for English journalists to lament that so 
many fine English books cross the Atlantic. When a book 
is really unique its loss is to be regretted, and the regret 
may even be shared by wise Americans. New York started 





too late ever to become the headquarters for students of 
English literature, and since this is so every book which 
America withdraws from the possibility of comparison with 
all the rest represents a real hindrance to scholarship. If 
an American professor is obliged to study at London and 
Oxford, in any case it will be no advantage to him 
if he have to work also in New York, Boston, Chicago, 
and San Francisco. It only means additional labour, 
time, and expense, and in some cases final uncertainty. 
But, with this reservation, the passing of considerable quan- 
tities of rare English books to America is surely a matter 
for congratulation. For at least two hundred years rare 
French, German, and Italian books have been imported into 
England, and they have been paid for not only with money, 
but with appreciation and study. English bookmen can 
talk to French, German, and Italian collectors about their 
own books—now and again may even make some little con- 
tribution to their history. The Americans are repaying us 
in the same way. Not only in English bibliography, but in 
English literary history, excellent research work is being 
done in America, and the workers must not be grudged 
their tools. Even as to less important books, the collecting 
of which may be thought not to rise above a hobby, why 
should we gird at American competition in this pleasant 
sport any more than in polo, or golfandtennis ? And if we 
like Americans to play with us, it is surely childish to 
grudge them a share of the toys! 

While the lamentations when fine books are taken across 
the Atlantic thus seem unreasonable and exaggerated, such 
volcanic upheavals of book prices as occurred during the first 
Hoe sale are, of course, a very serious nuisance. It is not 
really a good thing for the book-market that rival American 
millionaries should be spurred on to bid against each other 
by the cheers in an auction-room filled with a fashionable 
crowd in evening dress. One wonders what the worthy 
Presbyterian divine who introduced book-auctions from 
Holland into England would have thought of such a develop- 
ment. He was a good patriot this Nonconformist, Dr. 
Joseph Hill, and, though driven from Cambridge to Middle- 
burg by the Act of Uniformity of 1662, wrote a pamphlet 
in support of English diplomacy (“The Interest of these 
United Provinces: being a Defence of the Zeelander’s 
Choice”) which caused him to be packed home to England 
in August, 1673. In England he stayed some five years, and 
it was during this time that the first English book-sale took 
place, the books being those of Dr. Lazarus Seaman, some- 
time Master of Peterhouse and Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge, and the sale being held at his 
house on October 31st, 1676, some thirteen months after 
his death. Now book-auctions had been held in Holland at 
least as early as 1599, when the library of Philip van Marnix 
was sold in this way, When, therefore, we find a well-known 
auctioneer, Edward Millington, subsequently thanking Dr. 
Hill for his “ great Service done to learning and Learned 
men in first advising and effectually setting on foot that 
admirable and universally approved of way of selling 
Librarys by Auction amongst us,” we can guess that Hill 
must have used his knowledge of the Dutch practice for the 
benefit of the estate of his old Cambridge friend Dr. 
Seaman. 


We not only know how this first English book-sale came 
to be held. We know all about it. A bookseller named 
William Cowper acted as auctioneer, and a catalogue was 
drawn up, headed with a Latin title, and with a preface 
beginning :— 


It hath not been usual here in England to make sales of 
books by way of Auction, or who will give most for them. 
But it having been practesed in other Countreys to the 
Advantage both of Buyers and Sellers. It was theréfore 
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conceived (for the encouragement of Learning) to publish 
the Sale of these Books, this manner of way. 


This was followed by five numbered paragraphs, the first 
pointing out the use of the catalogue, the second providing 
for re-sales in disputed cases, the third allowing bids to be 
cancelled on account of imperfections discovered before the 
book was removed, the fourth stipulating for payment on 
delivery within a month after the sale, the fifth announcing 
that sales would begin at 9 a.m, and 2 p.m. every day until 
all the books were sold. The catalogue itself was divided 
under the sizes Folio, Quarto, Octavo, and Duodecimo, and by 
@ cross-division also under various theological headings. 

The first book sold when Cowper mounted his rostrum at 
9 a.m. on October 31st, 1676, was a long set of the works of 
St. Chrysostom in Greek and Latin, printed at Paris forty 
years before. It fetched £8 5s., and this proved the top 
price of the sale, the nearest approach to it being Walton’s 
London Polyglott of 1657, which reached within three 
shillings of it. In those days book-buyers liked large folio 
sets in numerous volumes—one of many contrasts between 
the little gathering of clerics and students at Warwick 
Court in 1676 and the scenes in Madison Avenue last April, 
when books which the good divines would have thought 
dear at a few shillings sold for thousands, and even tens of 
thousands, of dollars. 

AtrreD W. Porzarp. 








THE MAGAZINES 


In the Fortnightly this month Mr. Wells writes about “ The 
Contemporary Novel.” The point of view that he takes is 
not unknown, and is, indeed, associated with him. Very 
rightly, we think, he argues that the novel should be made a 
matter of serious attention, instead of being turned over for 
the amusement and delectation of “ that tired giant, the 
prosperous Englishman.” He declares vigorously that he 
and other novelists propose to treat the novel as a means 
for the discussion of social abuses, perplexed moralities that 
require adjustment, and so forth, and that all this should 
be done by the way of moral suggestion. Wisely he is 
careful to insist that he does not mean that the novel 
should thereby become the preacher’s pulpit or the teacher's 
desk, and to point out that the novel has always, more or 
less, been occupied with somewhat of the same ideal. We 
have not the space here adequately to deal with the question 
he has broached, but it would be well to point out that he 
seems, surely, to have overlooked the very essence of the 
matter—an essence that his remark about the novel hitherto 
should have indicated to him. For what he is saying is 
that it is the artist that is the pioneer, not the politician or 
the propagandist. The propagandist merely tub-thumps, 
and the politician merely enacts, and so both merely limit 
and enfeeble what the artist has already discovered and set 
in its proper proportion. The artist represents a certain 
philosophy of action or thought, and so helps to produce that 
type of action or thought in life. The others declare from 
platforms, or put into statute-books, things that may not 
affect action at all, or if they do, canonly affect it in a wrong 
way, which is as much as to say that the further the artist 
keeps from propaganda or politics the stronger will he be. 
In the same magazine Mr. McEvoy has an eminently 
sensible article entitled ‘“‘The Law of Audiences.” The 
point of it is, that to say, as Philistines are wont to say, that 
a play is not a success because it does not pay is an 
irrelevance. The commercial success or failure of a play 
may or may not have the remotest reference to its avowed 
intention. His argument is that plays of the “advanced 





school” have sometimes failed (as in the noteworthy 
Frohman experiment) simply because those in the business 
command of the movement have not co-related “the quality 
of a performance to the quality of an audience ;” or because, 
failing this, they have omitted to adjust the “expenses to 
the probable receipts from an audience co-related to the 
performance.” It was a thing that needed saying. There 
is an audience at present existing in London that is not 
concerned with the average West-end production, but which 
is vitally concerned with drama as drama—in fact, the first 
flows from the last. And such an audience is sufficiently 
numerous to make a venture pay if it be adapted to it. In 
the Fortnightly also Mr. Ellis Barker has an extremely 
informative article on “Doctor Sun Yat Sen and the 
Chinese Revolution.” The mass of information that Mr. 
Barker has been able to gather together in so short a time 
is really remarkable, and his conclusions carry conviction 
with them. In “The Use and Abuse of Machinery” Mr. 
Edward Spencer surely overlooks the primary fact that 
machinery must always and necessarily be, in its effect on 
personality and its instinctive development, an immoral 


‘ thing, and that the effect of the amelioration for which he 


argues is to obscure the fact, and is therefore a form of con- 
donation. “The Italian Sources of Othello” is an article 
that more than repays reading. 

One of the chief items in the English Review is a battle- 
royal between Mr. Alexander Carlyle and Mr. Frank Harris 
over the latter’s article in the English Review of February 
last entitled “Talks with Carlyle.” The combatants are 
certainly not sparing of their blows. One has seldom an 
opportunity of seeing quite so much literary blood shed in a 
modern and effete generation. Beneath this, in the list of 
contents, we caught the title “The Point of It,” by E. M. 
Forster. Onturning to the page, however, we found that it 
had nothing to do with the previous controversy, but was 
instead a very extraordinary short story by the author of 
“The Celestial Omnibus.” We have seldom read a story 
that seemed so apt to miss the completion of its own form, 
yet not only completed it-in its concluding paragraphs, but 
closed the circle so neatly and conclusively as to leave it 
memorable. In “My Little Bluejacket” Mr. Austin 
Harrison (who may be spoken of as the captain of the young 
challenging forces that the English Review is coming more 
and more to represent) deals whimsically, but not the less 
forcibly, with some of the lessons that Italy’s action and 
Turkey’s impotence, speaking from the naval point of view, 
have put before us. "Tis pity ’tis true, and pity "tis ’tis true, 
but money must go handsomely down for the maintenance of 
a more than sufficient navy. It is tied up inextricably with 
colonial aspiration, as Germany well proves. “The Revolu- 


tion in China” is the subject of an article by Yoshio Markino ; 


and surely no one reading it can fail to have his very active 
sympathies enlisted on behalf of the revolutionaries in China. 

In the Nineteenth Century the article that chiefly drew our 
attention was “Shelley at Tan-yr-allt,” by Margaret L. 
Woods. She does not add much to our knowledge, nor 
does she throw much illumination on Shelley’s work; but 
the article is interesting inasmuch as it is the only one of 
literary matters in the whole magazine. All the others are 
concerned with various political and semi-political affairs. 
Noteworthy among them is a somewhat unsympathetic 
article by Mr. Norman Pearson entitled “The Idle Poor.” 
Vagrancy is a profound problem; but the vagrant is more 
often sinned against than sinning. Once a man has passed 
a certain length of time in the disheartening task of seeking 
employment, vagrancy is inevitable. An illuminating article 
is that by Sir Bamfylde Fuller on “ East and West: a Study 
of Differences.” 

The Anniversary of Trafalgar is the subject of a series 
of three articles in the Oornhill. Dr. Fitchett writes upon 
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“The Most Famous Fighting Ship in History,” Helen 
Wood on “Nelson and Lady Hamilton at Altona,” and 
Hallam Moorhouse on “ Nelson as Women Saw Him.” The 
titles adequately represent the treatment of their subjects. 
Some of the letters from Lady Hamilton to Nelson, especially 
that to the victor of the Battle of the Nile, give Mr. Moor- 
house’s article a very piquant interest. Nevertheless, the 
article that we read with more joy than any of the others 
was Mr. George Dewar’s-on “ The Wild Bird’s Throat.” In 
Blackwood’s what provides greater interest than any of the 
other matter, in a number that could do with a little enliven- 
ment, is the “ Musings without Method” for this month. 
Its subject is Sir Henry Craik’s book on Clarendon. It is 
particularly good, as showing that the fierce distinction 
between Whig and Tory is by no means only a matter for 
aloof historical examination. It can even now stir indigna- 
tion. 








ART 


OLD MASTERS AT THE GRAVES 
GALLERIES 


Tue loan collection of Old Masters lately opened by the 
Duke and Duchess of Teck in aid of the Prince Francis of 
Teck Memorial Fund is both interesting and important. 
One would like to know something in more than one instance 
of the paintings exhibited, and whether they are actually 
originals or not, but for the most part there is no question 
of this kind raised, and even the copies—where they are 
such—have a real interest of their own. 

Vandyck’s work is never undistinguished, and the portrait 
of Philip, Earl of Pembroke, is clever and remarkable, 
though hardly up to the painter’s highest form. Sir 
Joshua's “ Miss Linley as Charity ” is oné of the preliminary 
studies for the famous window at Oriel; whether it is 
entirely from his hand is doubtful, but of the beautiful child- 
study on the left of the picture there can be little question ; 
in technique and inspiration it is well worthy of the master. 
His portrait of Mary, Duchess of Ancaster, is marked by 
great distinction; it is painted in pure silvery tones, and, 
though the carnations, as so often happened with his work, 
have almost faded out, its simplicity and noble grace strike 
the beholder in quite unforgettable fashion. The portrait 
of Emilia Mary, Duchess of Leinster, is an acknowledged 
favourite, and deserves its popularity. The seated picture of 
Master Bunbury is probably not an original ; it is a popular 
picture and offers a suggestive study of boyhood, a rather sad 
little figure, which if he was (as we believe) the little lad for 
whom his mother did not greatly care, and who was, therefore, 
adopted by his aunt, “ The Jessamy Bride,” is not surprising. 
Miss Gunning as Diana is, for Sir Joshua, a poor piece of 
work—so poor that it is very doubtful whether it is by him 
at all—and hardly suggests the distinctive type of beauty of 
the famous sisters. Of special interest is Robert Smirke’s 
great copy of Sir Joshua’s full-length portrait of Mary 
Isabella, Duchess of Rutland, which was destroyed in the 
disastrous fire at Belvoir. This copy was considered so 
exact that the Duke of Rutland of that day caused a copy to 
be made from this one, and this second copy now hangs, we 
believe, at Belvoir. It is a noble picture. 

Hoppner is well represented by a beautiful and vigorous 
sketch, that of Jane, wife of the tenth Earl of Westmorland, 
which has benefited greatly from cleaning at some compara- 
tively recent date. The artist has caught a not very pretty 
Woman in a moment of happy abandon and bright good 
humour, and the result is quite delightful—graceful, fasci- 
nating, and altogether pleasing. Not nearly so inspiring, 





but a conscientious and careful piece of work, and marked 
by strong individuality, is his seated group of Charlotte 
Maria, Duchess of Beaufort, and her daughter, painted in 
1806. The little girl—also a Charlotte Sophia—is not in 
Hoppner’s happiest vein, and furnishes an unusual instance 
of his failing in child-portraiture ; but the mother is dignified 
and simple. The colour-scheme of black slashed with red is 
rich and effective. An interesting Lawrence shows a head 
and shoulders of Georgina Frederjca, Marchioness of 
Worcester, whom Hoppner had painted many years previ- 
ously with her mother and sister in one of his sweetest 
pictures of a mother and children, the Lady Charlotte 
Fitzroy (afterwards Lady Culling Smith), which now hangs 
in Apsley House. The child grew into a lovely woman, 
here conventionalised into the stock Regency type, and only 
redeemed from commonplace by the touch of “ naughtiness ” 
which Lawrence loved to infuse into his feminine 
portraits as a substitute for the aristocratic grace which 
he could neither appreciate nor pourtray. The Mrs. 
Cunliffe-Offey from the same brush, which is some- 
times admired, seems to us but a commonplace piece of 
work, though it has much technical merit. There are 
few instances in the history of art of such high technical 
ability, and even a certain measure of insight, being united 
with such an intrinsically shallow outlook on life, and such 
poverty of imagination as in the case of Lawrence. It is 
here that Hoppner’s wholly opposite personality—generous, 
hasty, warm-hearted, and full of poetic feeling—infuses 
Hoppner’s work with a note of genuine humanity that 
Lawrence seldom strikes unless by accident. 

Another picture attributed to Sir Joshua which has 
exercised the critic somewhat, is “The Contemplative 
Youth,” a fine, but not very characteristic work, which has 
suffered in cleaning, and is harder and more brilliant in tone 
than Sir Joshua probably intended, if it be from his hand. 
Of the remaining pictures, the most striking is the fine copy 
(in all probability) from Titian’s picture in the Uffizi—a 
nude female reclining, with a gallant seated by her; a 
brilliant piece of work, but not an original. Morland and 
Teniers are represented by some doubtful pieces, and the 
former by an unquestioned little masterpiece, entitled “ Boys 
Bathing,” which tis full of spirit and movement and the 
sense of the open air. Opie’s early portrait of his father is 
ruggedly interesting. This artist always leaves one with a 
sense of large reserves of power which somehow failed to 
get themselves expressed. The so-called Nattier is a copy, 
and a staring one at that. The true Nattier is inimitable in 
his combination of softness with brilliance. 





MR. ROTHENSTEIN’S PAINTINGS AND 
DRAWINGS 


A very interesting exhibition has been open for some few 
weeks at the Chenil Gallery in Chelsea. It is singularly 
varied and at the same time complete, because of the thread 
of the artist’s personality running through the whole; yet 
its charm and value are elusive and difficult to explain, its 
essence being suggestion. There is little of what is known 
as finish in the work—with certain particular exceptions 
among the silk. pictures —no show of technique, and it falls 
every now and then into emptiness, as in the group of 
masked figures in the first “Carnaval.” But it is the excel- 
lence of the method, if it can be called a method, that the 
painter seems always to be withholding his knowledge and 
restraining his skill. And yet a certain number of the 
paintings on silk—‘ The Smart Visitor,” “ Wayfarers,” and 
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others—are full of an almost pre-Raphaelite care for detail, 
united in a peculiar way to Japanese arrangements and 
exquisite colours. 


Somebody has remarked in connection with this exhibition 
that it is pleasant to find an artist who gives us only his 
“delight.” There is delight in these pictures, no doubt, but 
there is more than that in the beauty of “Le Spectre de la 
Rose” sketch, or “Trees on a Plateau;” or “ The Estérel.” 
And the quality of the delight is the real matter. The idea 
of confetti, for example, belongs in every one’s mind to light- 
heartedness ; but Mr. Rothenstein has imparted something 
quite wonderful to his “ Confetti” sketch, with what seem 
to be a dozen or so quick pen strokes. There are girls 
throwing it about with an exquisite suggestion of the rhythm 
of movement and laughter and sunlight. One dwells upon 
this sketch, though it is one of the slightest things in the 
exhibition, because it seems in a special way to show not only 
Mr. Rothenstein’s individual feeling and power, but also that 
idea the realisation of which, in whatsoever degree, is the 
realisation of art—the expression, not of things which are 
seen only, but of things which are felt; the strange incom- 
municable something without which the picturing of the 
most beautiful realities is idleness, but which can make a 
battle of confetti into a little joy for ever. 








THE LONDON INSTITUTION 


Mr. H. Cuariron Bastian, in opening his lecture at the 
London Institution on Monday last, stated that the general 
opinion now held by scientists with regard to the Origin of 
Life Question was that at a certain period in the history of 
our planet, on account of various chemical and physical 
processes taking place, life came into being. He referred to 
Darwin as one of the pioneers of the evolution theory as 
opposed to the creative one, and drew attention to the fact 
that, while it was generally admitted by scientific men that 
these processes took place, there was a great difference of 
‘opinion as to whether they had occurred during a limited 
period and had not taken place since, or whether they had 
been, and in fact were still being, repeated. It is said by 
many that the conditions existing at a certain period of the 
world’s history were altoyether different from those of the 
present day, and were favourable to such a process. The only 
test is that of experiment, and it is 160 years since Needham 
in this country, followed by other scientists in France and 
Germany, first made his experiments. In 1870 the lecturer 
himself ascertained that bacteria could not exist beyond 
a temperature of from 60 to 70 degrees Centigrade. Other 
experiments which he made were received with incredulity 
by Professor Huxley and others. It was not until 1906 that 
he put into action the notion of using inorganic fluids for 
his tests. The solution used was put into glass tubes, 
which were sealed, and submitted to a heat of from 125 to 
145 degrees Centigrade for from five to twenty minutes in 
order to make certain that all life was killed. The tubes were 
not broken for many months, and at the end of the prescribed 
time were found to contain organisms resembling blue 
mould, which in a few days more had greatly multiplied. 
He instanced carbon as an illustration of changes takin 
place in chemical substances, and contended that if these 
could occur there was no reason to suppose that living 
organisms could not undergo molecular changes and assume 
different forms. Mr. Bastian concluded his lecture with 
illustrations of the bacteria covering the deposit in the 
sealed tubes, and also showed a film representing those 
formed from the elements of a dead animal. 





BOOKS IN PREPARATION 


Looxine to the fact that the books which are peculiar to 
this column inevitably become those that are either talked 
about or missed, there cannot be anything particularly 
inappropriate in writing of books whose preparation is over. 
It is, in fact, extremely interesting to pause in the discussion 
as to forthcoming books and to make a sort of rough estimate 
of the position. The first great outpouring is past. It 
is now possible to stand on a prominent place with field- 
glasses and metaphorically pick out those that by merit, 
luck, log-rolling, accident, or advertising have come out of the 
ruck and rounded Tattenham Corner. ‘“ The Case of Richard 
Meynell” is, if we may pursue the curious horse-racing 
language, coming home alone. It is always quite safe to 
predict a great success for the novel of a well-known writer 
when love is mixed with religion. ‘“ Penelope’s Progress ” 
is not far behind, because Lady Angela Forbes has not 
hesitated to write about her friends and others in a perfectly 
fearless manner. Then comes “The Reason Why,” which 
is a woman’s reason, and is therefore wholly without logic. 
It is to be presumed that this book is read as much, more 
perhaps, for what it is not meant to be than for what itis. It 
is crammed with unintentional fun. “ The Common Law” 
and “An Accidental Daughter” are running level, and 
*“* Adrian Savage ” is at their heels. “ Juggernaut” moves a 
little stickily, but is well backed, while ‘“‘ The Chronicles of 
Clovis,” * Ethan Frome,” “ Dan Russel the Fox,” “ Hail and 
Farewell—Ave,” “A Duke and his Friends,” and “The 
Critical Attitude” are much fancied. 


No list for the libraries can be altogether satisfactory 
that does not include Mr. Francis Grierson’s “ The Humour 
of the Underman,” Mr. Reginald Lucas’s “ A Cheerful Day,” 
“The Life of Spencer Compton, Highth Duke of Devon- 
shire,” “Penelope Rich and her Circle,” “Love Like the 
Sea,” “The Sport of Shooting,” “India Under Curzon, and 
After,” “Gordon at Khartoum,” “ Saints, Sinners, and the 
Usual People,” “ A Safety Match,” “The Ealing Miracle,” 
and “ Zuleika Dobson.” 


Among forthcoming books, apart from the Christmas 
volumes, with which we are to deal exhaustively later, “The 
Splendour of a Great Hope,” which Mr. Robert Scott is 
preparing, will be extravrdinarily topical. The work, which 
deals with authority with China and the Chinese, is by the 
Venerable Archdeacon A. E. Moule, and has an Introduction 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Mr. E. Crosby Heath’s novel, “ Henrietta Taking Notes,” 
which is in Mr. John Lane’s lively list, introduces us to the 
very young daughter of a dramatic critic, and it is to be hoped 
that the father is brought into the story. The home ofa 
dramatic critic suggests very many new and interesting 
things. Somehow or other the dramatic critic is a less 
human person than the ordinary man, because he seems to 
spend his days among the ghosts of failures, and live 
optimistically in the hope of adding more to his collection. 


Duckworth and Co. have added “ The Hills and the Vale,” 
by Richard Jefferies; “The Soul of London,” by the 
ubiquitous Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer; “ Villa Rubein,” by 
Mr. John Galsworthy; and “Esto Perpetua,” by Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc, to their admirable “ Readers’ Library.” 


We hear that Mr. Richard Claud Carton, whose delightful 
plays stand out in the memory of all playgoers, may be 
persuaded to write his Reminiscences. They should prove 
to be not only wittily related, but of really remarkable 
interest. Mr. Carton’s connection with the stage dates back 
to the days of Henry Irving’s earliest struggles. 
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MUSIC 


It was a painful moment for the present writer when he 
found himself obliged to say, some few months ago, that 
the quality of Mme. Yvette Guilbert’s wonderful art was no 
longer so high as in earlier days. He had always regarded 
her as one of the three or four most remarkable artists of 
her time, and never dreamed of its being possible to find 
fault with her as long as she confined herself to singing 
French songs. But when she began to apply French 
methods to peculiarly English songs, the result was not 
happy ; and then, too, she came to indulge in exaggerations 
of style which contrasted sadly with her earlier manner. 
We know now, however, and are delighted to know it, that 
the deterioration was only temporary. Mme. Guilbert is at 
this moment singing and acting just as well as she ever did, 
if not better, and her first recital was a pure joy from 
beginning to end. All her songs were first-rate, and many 
of them, though old, were new to us. One felt inclined to 
ask if there exist any songs more difficult to sing well, and 
so as to make a real effect. Simple little things they are, 
three-fourths of them on the same subject—that of the 
fillette who wants to have a lover or a husband, and the lines 
are repeated over and over again. Yet Mme. Guilbert has a 
fresh nuance for each repetition, and each of the fillettes has 
her one distinct character. We will be so bold as to say 
that no exhibition of art more marvellous in its way than 
that of Mme. Guilbert is now to be witnessed in London. 
It is like the playing of Casals, like the dancing of the 
Russians, so good that we cannot imagine it possible to be 
better. And Mme. Guilbert has again brought with her the 
players who form the “Societé des Concerts d’Autrefois.” 
We could listen to their delicate playing of the music they 
have disinterred for a whole evening without any weariness 
or longing for something modern. 

For how many years has this old music been lying for- 
gotten? How well it is that it never occurred to any 
librarian to destroy it as “dead” music, as a cumberer of 
shelves! Lully, of course, could never have been forgotten, 
for if the musician had not appreciated his greatness, did 
not Mme. de Sévigné say that she supposed the music 
of heaven could not be more beautiful than his? and that 
remark would have made itimmortal. Hasse, too, the German- 
Italian, has survived deservedly; but Sacchini, Naudot, 
Mouret, and Boismortier, were they not dead and buried 
long ago? Sacchini, once so popular, lives, indeed, in the 
pages of Maria Edgeworth, some of whose young ladies 
delighted in his music, and one has probably seen, and 
forgotten, Mouret’s name when reading about the famous 
Duchesse du Maine, for whose splendid “‘ Nuits de Sceaux ” 
he composed the music. Naudot’s memory may be pre- 
served by flautists, for whom he appears to have written a 
great deal, but we met with the name of Boismortier for the 
first time when we opened Mme. Guilbert’s programme. 
Searching for information about him, we have been rewarded 
by finding that he was a more sensible composer in one 
respect than many of his present-day successors, who, 
because they think they can compose, think also that they 
can conduct their own music. Boismortier held his own 
music in very small estimation, and, when some of it was 
to be performed at the Opera, said to the conductors, 
“Messieurs, voild ma partition, faites-en ce que vous 
pourrez, car, pour moi, je n’entends pas plus & la faire valoir 
que le plus petit enfant de chur.” The French players had 
evidently chosen examples of these old composers’ music with 
great judgment, for each was well worth hearing for its 
grace, simplicity, its natural melody, and in some cases for 
its artless skill of instrumentation. 

At the last Symphony Concert of Sir Henry Wood’s 
orchestra a very important novelty was heard—namely; the 





first Symphony composed by Dr. Walford Davies. This 


proved to be a big, serious, vigorous work. It was clear, 
after the first “ Largo maestoso” had been heard, that there 
was going to be nothing common, nothing merely imitative, 
about this music. But it was equally clear that it was not 
going to be easy music, flattering to the ear, quickly to be 
understood and to be presently dismissed. We cannot 
profess ourselves able to understand it all after one hearing, 
unless we except the second movement, a Romanza of 
singuler sweetness and gentle animation. But we think 
that this will, in the event, turn out to be the least lasting 
of the movements; we expect that, when the Symphony 
has become familiar, the robust massiveness of the first and 
the final movements will satisfy us more than the light 
and rhythmic Romance or the suave and long-drawn-out 
melody of the “ Lento espressivo.” We found the earlier 
pages of the Finale rather dull, but the movement increases 
in interest till a theme of high and noble spirit is given out, 
and this was so arresting that our attention flagged no more. 
The Symphony was followed by Tchaikovsky’s brilliant 
Concerto with Mme. Carrejio, the most powerful of all its 
interpreters, at the piano. Here was a composition which 
made, at our first hearing of it, a very different impression 
from that made by Dr. Davies’ Symphouy. Every bar of 
it could be followed and understood with the greatest ease ; 
it was exhilarating, exciting, pleasure-giving. Yet after 
repeated hearings its attraction seems to have evaporated, 
and we do not care if we are destined never to hear it again. 
Now to Dr. Davies’ music we could not apply the three 
epithets which we certainly were right in applying to 
Tchaikovsky's when it was new. We were not conscious of 
vivid enjoyment while the new Symphony was running its 
course. But we felt that we were listening to a work which 
we should come to enjoy, one which would probably retain 
our affection when more immediately effective music had 
lost its hold over us. But however this may be, it can be 
said even now that Dr. Davies has enriched British music 
with a Symphony that is dignified, deep, masterly ; we have 
no hesitation in thanking him for it, and congratulating him 
on so fine an achievement. 

One of the most largely attended concerts at which we 
have assisted of late was the recital of Mr. Backhaus, a 
pianist of not more than moderate ability, except that he has 
a neat touch and a fluent finger. Compared with scores of 
rival pianists who cannot (in London) do more than attract 
a respectable audience in one of the smaller halls, Mr. 
Backhaus is, indeed, a pianist of superficial attainments. He 
must, at any rate, be allowed the credit of possessing some 
power of attraction denied to his more highly intellectual 
brethren, for he had drawn together an enormous audience, 
which showed every symptom of delight and satisfaction. 
They had been allowed to choose the programme, and here 
one found interest in what would otherwise have been a very 
ordinary concert. This audience, which presumably cannot 
very well discriminate between the greater and the lesser 
pianist, had had the good sense and good taste to ask that 
two of Beethoven's sonatas, the “ Moonlight ” and the “ Appas- 
sionata,” should be played to them, and be followed by Schu- 
mann’s “ Papillons,” Mendelssohn’s “ Andante and Rondo 
Capriccioso,” and several of the most popular of Chopin's 
pieces, the Ballade in A flat, the Berceuse,&c. Well, it was 
precisely the programme which such an audience was likely 
to choose. The public which attends Symphony Concerts and 
the recitals of ‘artists of the kind that used to be called 
“classical” would not have chosen it. Yet fifty years ago 
a similar audience would not have selected the same pieces. 
They would have chosen much Mendelssohn, no Schumann, 
Thelberg instead of Chopin, and soon. There is no question 
that. Mr. Backhaus’ concert gave us an interesting glimpse 
at the advance made in musical taste. 
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IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
By Lancetor Lawton 


THE ORISIS IN CHINA 


Tue man who could come boldly forward and predict with 
reasonable accuracy the immediate future of China does not 
exist. There is a note almost of humility, a suggestion of 
the realisation of human limitations, in the guarded language 
employed by all publicists of repute who are dealing at the 
present moment with the situation in the Middle Kingdom. 
Even Sir Robert Hart lived to see his prophesies falsified, 
and perhaps the saddest moment of his life occurred when 
the very people to whom he had devoted his talents and his 
energies, and in the good faith of whom he would willingly 
have staked his existence, not only forsook him, but trained 
their guns upon his house and forced him to seek shelter 
from their fanatical onslaught. It is, of course, true that 
since the memorable rising of 1900 China has advanced 
rapidly along the paths of enlightenment. But by reason of 
her immensity, of the mists of tradition in which to foreign 
eyes her modern development is still enshrouded, and of the 
still unfathomed character of her people, China to the rest of 
the world remains an enigma. 

Had it been possible to approach the present tremendous 
problem on superficici evidence alone, then any one pos- 
sessing a knowledge of the iron attributes of Yuan Shih- 
kai would a week or two ago have declared unhesitatingly 
that the safety of the dynasty lay in the hands of that 
rehabilitated statesman. Personality, experience, oppor- 
tunity seemed to point clearly to leadership and domination. 
On the surface, all that was required to bring about general 
pacification and a settlement satisfactory to the turbulent 
elements in the land was for Yuan Shih-kai, with suitable 
retinue and armed with the Regent’s mandate, to meet the 
rebel leader—himself a protégé of the Imperial plenipoten- 
tiary—and politely to discuss terms whereby tranquillity 
might be restored within the walls of the Forbidden City. 

. But a deeper inquiry reveals a more complicated and con- 
flicting situation. There are at the moment not two but 
three parties in the State—the national adherents of the 
falling dynasty; its Chinese supporters, who, although not 
yet prepared for the abolition of monarchical institutions, 
have through the National Assembly demanded and obtained 
a radical curtailment of monarchical functions ; and finally, 
there are the extreme progressists. The swift evolution of 
this latter party has led them to embrace and fight for 
principles far advanced from those laid down by Kang 
Yu-wei and adopted by the late Emperor as the basis for his 
remarkable but abortive edicts of 1898. In their present 
elation the revolutionaries will not pause to consider a 
compromise on the lines of monarchical perpetuation, even 
though the Throne has made unconditional surrender to the 
people of all its ancient prerogatives. On the other hand, 
the National Assembly, meeting for their second session 
in the capital, had already imbued a measure of that 
sense of responsibility which is inseparable from elective 
chambers. This being so, and taken in conjunction with 
the undoubted fact that no mutual co-operation on an 
organised scale has taken place between the Assembly 
and. the militant party, the line of action adopted by the 
former becomes clearly intelligible. Uutil yesterday merely 
an experimental body whose functions were not permitted 
to stray beyond the privileged limits of deliberation and 
suggestion, the National Assembly, through agencies of 
independent creation, has suddenly been invested with a 
power and an importance that, had circumstances pursued 
their normal course, could not have attached to the promised 
Constitutional Parliament. There was no time for calm 





reflection. The rebels had captured most of the Yangtze 
strongholds. Sedition was hourly spread to the adjoining 
provinces. The Lanchau forces in the north had obstinately 
refused to march to the south unless the Throne consented 
to the delegation of all its prerogatives and to the renuncia- 
tion of most of its privileges. And finally, throughout the 
cities of the Metropolitan Province itself there ran a feverish 
if suppressed enthusiasm for the cause of the rebels. The 
moment had come for quick decision, and the Assembly, as 
one man, asserted an authority which cowed the Throne, 
startled the world—and disappointed, because of its modera- 
tion (!), the ardent forces of the republican south. 

The attitude of the Assembly has been characteristically 
Oriental. Although its members realised fully the power- 
lessness of the Dynasty, they were unable to determine with 
which side, the imperial forces or the rebels, the fortunes of 
war would lie. By their programme of reform, they believed 
that the latter would be appeased; while in the event of 
imperial success in the field, they had adequately provided 
for the Constitutional freedom of the people. In other 
words, they had accomplished the complete overthrow of 
Manchu domination. Time alone can prove whether the 
Assembly was well advised in not immediately joining hands 
with the republicans and thus effecting the overthrow of the 
dynasty. If an early peace is to be brought about, either 
one side or the other must abandon a declared position ; and 
it would seem from present indications—although, as I have 
said, it is impossible to prophesy—that it is the Moderate 
Party that is destined to bow to force majeure. 

The latest despatches from Peking point to a situation of 
extreme gravity. By the assassination of General Wu 
Lu-chen, the Governor-designate of Shansi Province, which 
seems to have been treacherously planned from the highest 
Manchu quarters, the backs of the revolutionaries have 
become stiffened, and it is unlikely now that they will pause 
in their operations until they have achieved their utmost 
aim—the overthrow of the dynasty and the establishment of 
a republican form of Government. 

The pathetic impotence of the Court was demonstrated at 
the beginning of this week, when we were told that “the 
Palace is in such a state of confusion that no edicts have 
been issued and no business done to-day.” It will be 
recalled that the last occasion on which there was a total 
suspension of official activity within the Forbidden City 
occurred when the allied forces of the Powers were 
marching on the capital and the Empress Dowager with 
her Imperial retinue fled across the mountains for safety. 
To-day it is stated that the Court is making frantic 
preparations for a retreat to Jehol in the north. Once 
more we turn to history for precedent. In October 
of the year 1860 the allied forces of France and England, 
after a weary march from the coast, were approaching 
Peking. Ambassadorial missions from both countries 
accompanied the expedition. There had been many weari- 
some delays occasioned by the obstinate refusal of the 
Emperor Heinfung to permit the plenipotentiaries to present 
their credentials with befitting ceremonial. Matters were 
further complicated by an act of treachery on the part of 
the Chinese whereby a little band, headed by Mr. (after- 
wards Sir) Harry Parkes, who had advanced from the lines 
by official invitation to discuss a suitable place of meeting 
between Lord Elgin and his French colleague and the 
Imperial representatives, were treacherously surprised, 
taken prisoners, and removed to the capital, where they 
were cast into dungeons. The story of their sufferings has 
been told by Mr. (afterwards Lord) Loch, who was Mr. 
Parkes’ companion in captivity. He relates how, after 
many weeks of privation, they were at last informed that 
on the following morning they would be led out to execu- 
tion. Prince Kung, acting at the head of the Government 
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on behalf of the Emperor, who had beaten a cowardly 
retreat to Jehol, had done all in his power to save their 
lives, but the Emperor proved obdurate and insisted upon 
their being beheaded. On the night that was to have been 
their last on earth Mr. Loch relates that Parkes strode up 
and down the little room in which they were confined 
giving utterance to the one thought which seemed to 
obsess him. If we go to our death, he said repeatedly, 
then nothing can save the dynasty. Happily, owing toa 
last effort on the part of their benefactor, Prince Kung, they 
did not go to their death, but were smuggled out of Peking 
in the early hours of the morning, before their gaoler could 
summon them to the place of execution. Fifty years have 
passed since this incident occurred, and once more the Court 
is contemplating flight to Jehol, once more the life of the 
dynasty is hanging in the balance. 








MOTORING 


For many months motorists have been wondering what has 
become of the scheme for the formation of the National 
Motoring Council, which was to do such valuable work in 
the general interests of the motoring community of this 
country. It may be recollected that the idea of such a 
Council was first mooted by Mr. Joynson-Hicks, the present 
chairman of the Automobile Association and Motor Union, 
at a public meeting in January last. Those present— 
members of the Motor Union—cordially approved of it in 
principle, and steps were at once taken by the amalgamated 
A.A. and M.U. to formulate a scheme. Some weeks after- 
wards it seems to have occurred to the R.A.C. Committee 
that a National Council of Motorists was needed, and they 
promptly arranged a preliminary programme of action in 
which the A.A. and M.U.—the originators of the idea— 
were invited to co-operate on the same footing as a number 
of comparatively insignificant and unknown motoring 
organisations. Rightly or wrongly, most people regarded 
this as an attempt on the part of “the premier club” 
to snub the A.A. and M.U., which has a membership 
exceeding thirty-five thousand, and is unquestionably the 
most active and influential motoring organisation in this or 
any other country. In any case the committee of the A.A. 
declined the suggestion as it stood, and proposed instead to 
appoint three delegates to confer with an equal number of 
R.A.C. representatives, with a view to joint preliminary 
action. The letter containing this proposal was, we believe 
we are correct in saying, simply acknowledged by the R.A.C., 
and, so far as information has been allowed to transpire, 
nothing further has been done. It will not be difficult for 
the unprejudiced motorist to locate the blame for the failure 
of a scheme which contained great possibilities of real 
usefulness. Now, however, it is rumoured that the R.A.C. 
contemplates the organisation of a “road service ” scheme 
which will distinctly and directly encroach upon a sphere of 
action which the A.A. and M.U. initiated and has made its 
own. In other words, it looks as though the R.A.C. had 
deliberately made up its mind to quarrel with the A.A. and 
M.U., and to reproduce among the representative motor 
bodies a state of friction similar to that which existed for a 
long time between itself and the Motor Union, to the great 
detriment of the interests of motorists generally. It will be 
interesting to watch the course of events during the next 
week or two. The A.A. and M.U., which is essentially a 
fighting body, is not likely to submit tamely to encroach- 
ments. upon its special spheres of operations. 





As was generally anticipated, the principal demand at 
Olympia has been for the small, efficient, four-cylindered car 


at a moderate price. Judging by events, the Americans 
were the first to grasp the fact that it was acar of this type 
for which there would be a big market in this country, and 
they have not been slow to take full advantage of their 
prescience. Unfortunately for them, however, there is still 
left in this country sufficient prejudice against American- 
made cars to. ensure a decided preference for the British 
article, provided the price be right. This has been amply 
demonstrated by the exceptional amount of attention paid 
throughout the Show to the stands of those British firms 
who have set themselves to the designing of such a car as is 
indicated. This has been notably the case with the Belsize 
“10/12,” which has attracted as much interest—and busi- 
ness—as anything in the Exhibition. It is not surprising 
that it should have been so, as in every respect this remark- 
ably cheap car seems to “ fill the bill.” Four-cylinders the 
man of even the most moderate means now insists upon 
having, and an engine of this type the 10/12 Belsize has, 
combined with a ready accessibility to engine, clutch, and 
gearbox, which strongly appeals to every motorist. With an 
efficient worm drive, a generally up-to-date specification, 
large, sensible tyres, and a handsome appearance, it is not to 
be wondered at that the new departure of the North-country 
firm has achieved immediate success. 


One by one the drawbacks and imperfections which still 
remain to militate against the perfect enjoyment of motor- 
ing are disappearing. Not the least of these troubles has 
been the carbonisation of the engine cylinders. Hitherto 
the only method of dealing with this carbonising, the result 
of which is loss of power, increased fuel consumption and 
noise, has been to dismantle the engine and scrape the 
cylinders—a tedious and expensive process. What is wanted 


SIX- CYLINDER 
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POINTS to look for in your new 


SIX-CYLINDER CAR: 
ABSOLUTE RELIABILITY under all conditions, 
ECONOMY OF UPKEEP, and 
SMOOTHNESS OF RUNNING 

at high and low speeds. 
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is a rapid and cheap method of treatment that requires no 
dismantling of the engine, and motorists will be glad to 
learn that such a method appears to have been discovered 
and perfected. We refer to the “Cyclean” process, a 
demonstration of which the writer ~vitnessed the other 
day. It consists of the injection of oxygen into the 
cylinders (these being previously warmed by running 
the engine for a few minutes) by means of a special 
apparatus, the result, on the application of a light, being 
the rapid and complete combustion of the carbon. The tests 
referred to were carried out upon a private motor-car, a 
commercial motor-van, and a twin-cylinder motor-cycle, and 
the results were certainly surprising. The carbon was 
burnt up as though it had been so much soot, a continual 
shower of red-hot carbon sparks showing the necessity for 
the treatment in each case. On the completion of the 
operation, which occupied less than thirty minutes from 
beginning to end, the engine of the four-cylinder car was 
dismantled, when it was found that the cylinders and piston 
were absolutely devoid of any trace of carbon deposit—as 
clean, in fact, as the proverbial new pin. We understand 
that the owners of the patent rights of this invention—the 
Internal Combustion Engine Cleaning Co., Ltd., of 3, London 
Wall Buildings, E.C.—do not intend to offer the apparatus 
for sale to motorists, but will let on hire to a limited number 
of garage-owners in each important town. Owners will then 
be able to have their engines decarbonised at any of these 
garages at a cost of 10s. to 30s., according to the number of 
cylinders. 


An interesting advance in the art of motor-body building 
8 indicated by the introduction of a sliding roof for 
imousines, Pullmans, and cars of kindred type. This device, 
which, we are informed, has been patented both here and 
abroad, permits the influx of air and light without the 
inconvenience caused by the gusts of wind and dust which 
result from open sides and open windows. The roof, when 
closed, is as sound and weatherproof as one of the ordinary 
fixed type, whilst a ventilated blind is provided for use on 
sunny days. The invention seems to satisfy a want which 
has long been felt by users of closed motor-carriages— 
namely, the provision of adequate ventilation and light 
without draughts and dust. ; 

R. B. H, 








IN THE TEMPLE OF MAMMON 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial queries 
by return of post if correspondents enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Such queries must be sent to the City Offices, 15, 
Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


THERE is a certain hesitation in the stock markets, a hesita- 
tion that appears difficult to explain from the point of view 
of the public. It was said that we should see a boom when 
the Morocco question was at an end. The agreement has 
now been signed and the diplomatists have arranged that 
the Paris Press should be jubilant and the German Press 
furious. The cynic may suggest that as Germany has given 
up what she never had for a gigantic territory hitherto in 
possession of France she should 5 very well satisfied. The 
danger, of course, did not come from the German side, for the 
German newspapers are obedient. The fear that the diplo- 
matists had was that when France found that one of her 
colonies had been surrendered the Chauvinists would rebel. 
Therefore the present German scheme has been cleverly 
arranged and does great credit-to the German diplomat, who 
is, after all, not such a fool as Mr. Ellis Barker would have 
us believe. However, the incident is at-an end, -and prices, 
if they had behaved as we intended they should behave, 
ought to have risen considerably. But they have done nothing 
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of the sort. What business there is on the Stock Exchange 
is manipulated business. It is clear that the investor is still 
nervous. Perhaps he will continue unappreciative until 
the Italian trouble is over. War—even such a war as 
that between Turkey and Italy—always disconcerts the 
wealthy man, and it is particularly disconcerting to the 
avaricious, who, afcer all, forms the t bulk of our 
investing public. Trade keeps good, and if it continues good 
a large portion of the money that would have been diverted 
to the Stock Exchange will remain locked up in business. 


There have been some good and some bad issues during 
the past week. The Argentine Tobacco prospectus issued 
by Erlanger and Company went fairly well. But what can 
one say of such issues as the Thames Silica Company, which 
asks the public to purchase half an acre of ground at 
Chobham containing 14,000 tons of silica? Only 11,531 tons 
exist, and all the prospectus can say is that, should the 
deposit be found to extend to 24ft., over 30,000 tons could 
be won. Such a prospectus is amateurish in the extreme. 
The Rhodesian Exploration Company offers its share- 
holders 150,000 £1 shares in the Planet Arcturus Gold 
Mines. A portion of this property had previously been 
offered in the Gold Schists promotion. Then it was taken 
back into the Rhodesian Exploration Company. Now it 
makes its reappearance asa separate concern. This shuffling 
of the cards is all on a piece with the rest of the finance of 
the Rhodesian group. The Articles of Association provide 
that it is quite unnecessary for the directors to satisfy 
themselves that the property is worth what they pay for it. 
The whole promotion had left a very bad impression in the 
City. The Rhodesian magnates for a long time past have 
been attempting to get the public to buy hundreds of 
thousands of shares that they hold in their books. It was 
to the interest of these magnates to restore public confidence. 
But the promotion of the Planet Arcturus can hardly be said 
to have done this. 


Monsy.—The money position remains quite easy. The 
banks cannot employ their cash, and the bill-brokers find it 
difficult to obtain sufficient bills to keep their funds fruitful. 
The Bank of England returns last week showed a falling-off 
of over a million in bullion, and a decrease in the reserve of 
nearly a million and a half. The proportion of reserve to 
liabilities fell to 51°69, which, however, is more than 2} points 
higher than last year. The discount market was sorry to 
hear of the death of one of its oldest members—Mr. C. J. 8. 
Whitburn—who had been a member of the firm of Reeves 
Whitburn and Company for over fifty years. Mr. Whitburn 
was one of the shrewdest and best-informed bill-brokers in 
the City. He belonged to the old school. His opinion was 
always of the greatest value, and his knowledge of finance 
exceptional. 

Consots.—Some time ago the newspapers began an agita- 
tion in order to force the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
popularise Consols. But the utmost that the Press could 
get out of the Chancellor was a circular issued by the Post 
Office pointing out what every one knew. Now the banks 
have taken Consols in hand. They do not advocate cheap 
Consols. They would not suit their book. But they 
suggest that Consols should be redeemable at par; the date 
of redemption is suggested at either fifty or sixty years, 
although some people propose forty years. Undoubtedly 
such a radical change in the finance of the Empire would 
result in an immediate rise in the price of Consols. But is 
such a change dignified, and can England put herself upon 
the same level as a small State? Ido not think that there 
is the remotest chance of the bankers’ suggestion being 
carried out, and I do not think it would add to the credit of 
England if it were done. We live in a democratic age, and 
it is of the utmost importance that the democracy should be 
eventually interested in the debt of the country. One of 
the main sources of the strength of France is the enormous 
number of Frenchmen who hold Rentes. In England Consols 
are only held by a few thousand people, all of whom hold the 
stock just as they-hold floaters. 


ForgiGNeRs.—Even the-gamble-in Perus appears to be 
dying down, and the foreign market during the past week 
has been dull in the extreme. Chinese issues have been weak, 
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and there is some danger that they will be sold by the local 
banks, who appear to be financially distressed. China is a 
nation of business people, and the Chinese may be relied 
upon to pull their country straight. But before this will 
happen undoubtedly we shall have a period of distress. But 
I cannot advise any one to get rid of their securities, for 
most people hold Chinese asa sort of mix in big trusts. Very 
few — have all their money in China. I admit that 
those who have should undoubtedly sell, for it is probable 
that they will be able to buy back again cheaper later on, and 
in the meantime they will save themselves some months of 
anxiety, besides making money out of the transaction. 
Unified have been weak, the suicide of Zervudachi being a 
very disquieting feature of the Egyptian market. The House 
of Zervudachi was always sup to be one of the richest 
Greek houses in the Levant. The failure of the Bank of 
Egypt appears to have withdrawn financial support from 
this firm. There are likely to be big blocks of shares to 
come on the market. I have been in favour of the purchase 
of Egyptian shares at the present low levels. But the latest 
catastrophe makes me nervous, and I think it wise to wait 
for lower levels. 

Home Raits.—The agitator has at last succeeded in 
frightening the City. The strike organised will hardly 
succeed in engineering a universal railway strike. A strike 
in the winter is a very different thing to a strike in the 
summer, and most of the men will hesitate a long time 
befora they listen to the wordy nonsense talked by the so- 
called leaders. If all the railways follow the example of the 
leading lines and advance wages I think that this strike will 
endin a hopeless fiasco. Nevertheless, from the point of view 
of the market the utmost is now being made of the agitation, 
and prices have sagged away. We may get a weak market 
in Home Rails for another account, in which case careful 
people will buy themselves stock. The bulls have all got out, 
and it is possible that the settlement at the end of November 
will show a bear position. 

Yankees.—Yankee Rails have been strongly supported 
by the great Morgan group, probably with the inten- 
tion of unloading. There are a great many speculators 
in New York who went short when the Government 
announced its intention of attacking the Steel Trust. 
oe in America is purely a fight between the 
“longs” and the “ shorts,” and it looks to-day very much as 
though the “ longs” would have the best of it. 


Rusper.—There are evidently a certain number of people 
in the rubber market who are becoming nervous of their 
position. These people are therefore buying back the shares 
that they sold months ago. There is no likelihood of any 
genuine advance either in the price of rubber or the price of 
rubber shares. But the market has been helped by the 
extraordinary advance in the price of Malaccas, which are 
now over 10. This advance is perfectly unjustifiable, for, 
notwithstanding the large increase in the output of this 
company, it could not possibly pay a dividend which would 
warrant any one buying a £1 share at 10}. The company 
was over-capitalised at the outset, but it has a big area very 
closely planted. 

O1.—There is a better feeling in the oil market, and good 
things like Shells, Spies, Lobitos have all been bought. 
Kerns seem to me a cheap gamble, but it is difficult to see 
any future in the Maikop issues. Some of the companies 
are in a hopeless position, and the shares quite unsaleable. 


Karrirs.—The Kaffir market brisked up at the carry- 
over, a good many of the more important bears buying 
back their stock. Indeed, on Tuesday the market was quite 
lively, and stupid stories were circulatod to the effect that 
Barnato Brothers had decided to put up prices. Whenever 
® very natural rise takes place in any market there is always 
some stupid person who invents astory to account for it. I 
see no chance of a permanent rise in values yet awhile. 

Ruopestans.—One can hardly be surprised at the Char- 
tered Company having decided to form a finance company 
of its own when they see the astounding things done by the 
other Rhodesian magnates. There was great talk some time 


ago of a combine amongst the Rhodesian houses. That seems 
to have all been knocked on the head, and they are quarrel- 





ling one with the other just as badly as ever. Globes look 
to me fairly good, mainly because a certain number of people 
have sold short. Probably the Cam and Motor spurt ee 
died down, the price having been put to afigure that would 
enable the underwriters to get out. 


MisceLLANEOus.—The Miscellaneous market watches the 
omnibus deal with great interest. Undoubtedly a pro- 
spectus is being handed about the City in which a French 
group is interested. Ifthe Omnibus Company, as all the 
bulls declare, can show huge profits, then fresh competition 
cannot be avoided. Probably Messrs. Speyer view the pro- 
posed new company with t complacency, for its appear- 
ance will help them to frighten the omnibus shareholders 
into accepting the scheme of amalgamation. 


RayMonp RabDcLyYFFe. 


Among the oil shares which are deservedly receiving 
strong public support are Premier Oiland Pipe Lines. This 
important Company, which has the benefit of being under 
exceptionally able management, is both a producer of oil fuel 
as well as a payer of satisfactory and regular dividends. A 
quarterly dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum is 
payable on the 15th inst., but the profits derived from the 
present annual production of oil amount to nearly £170,000 
a year, and are therefore sufficient for the payment of over 15 
per cent. on the whole of the share capital of one million 
sterling. But in the two wells which are being sunk on the 
three thousand acres in the new property in Perehinsko 
large volumes of oil are expected to be struck shortly, while 
the Company has option rights over an area in the same 
district of something like twenty-five times the extent of the 
above. As it is the Company has sixteen producing wells, 
and a like number in course of being sunk, and the shares 
are unlikely, therefore, to remain much longer at only about 
17s. On merits, in fact, they could easily double in response 
to the demand for them. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


THE FUTURE OF THE TERRITORIAL FORCE 
To the Editor of Tue AcaDEMY 


Srr,—In following up the excellent article on this subject by 
Mr. R. J. Turner in your issue of October 7th, and the various 
letters that have appeared since, it needs no apology to the 
patience of your readers for a further contribution on the same 
subject, which is one of such vital importance to every citizen in 
particular as well as to the nation in general. Mr. Turner gives 
us very fair and cogent reasons why the whole country should 
encourage and foster the Territorial movement, and behind it as 
a corollary the National Reserve movement, and in this he is 
ably supported by a letter from Lieut.-Colonel T. Quin. 

On the other hand, the letter which has appeared over the 
signature of “ National Service” not only advocates a step for 
which the country is scarcely ready, but contains more or less a 
criticism of the utility of any other formof service for the defence 
of the country. For instance, to say that, however fine the spirit 
displayed by the men in either Service, the force is still practically 
useless for the purpose is almost casting a slur on the efficiency 
now shown by the Territorials, and is certainly anything but an 
encouragement to men to join. Further, to apply the same 
remarks to the National Reserve is almost tantamount to saying 
that actual service with the colours, and in many cases years of 
training, have had no effect whatever on the body of men enrolled. 
It is almost a contradiction, because what would compulsory ser- 
vice produce in its results but a large number of men with a 
service of, say, about two years, and on whom the country would 
have to rely in the case of emergency? When we consider that 
the National Reserve contains about 60 per cent. of old Regulars, 
most of whom have been through active service, as fully 
evidenced by the display of service medals at any parade that has 
so far been held, such remarks would imply very little apprecia- 
tion of the general value of military training and service. 

One question calls forth another, and as “ National Service” 
has asked’ what “attendant disadvantages” there are to com- 
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pulsory service, it would be pertinent to ask what would be done 

‘with the enormous number of men who would inevitably be 
compelled to serve under such a system. As the number would 
be too large for our needs, how would it be proposed to select the 
number required without being unfair to the young men of the 
nation who would be principally concerned in such a system P 
There may be a sort of handicap under existing circumstances ; 
but it has this advantage, that the men who enrol now do so 
first of all for patriotic reasons, and, secondly, because they 
individually have a leaning towards things military and like to 
get as much of service as they can afford the time for. It would 
be a thousand pities to damp such enthusiasm so long as we can 
in any such way get a sufficiency of men. For the solution of 
this point we shall have to wait. Encouragement, however, on 
all hands from those who for various reasons cannot take part 
themselves and occupy the position of onlookers will do more 
than anything else to foster the movement and bring in the 
required numbers. 

Tt is easy to fall in with Mr. Turner’s assertion that to a large 
extent it is all a question of more money, because to all those 
who have taken any part in the Territorial or National Reserve 
movements it is so self-evident. The further requirements 
needed to help on the efficiency of the present forces are probably 
not so great that we need be afraid of frightening the suscepti- 
bilities of even an economist when it is properly considered what 
we should get in return for the extra outlay. At all events the 
need is there. There are plenty of better exponents of the 
requirements of the Territorials, and who have got facts and 
figures which are not available to me; but I will take the more 
simple matter of the National Reserves. The latest figures of 
enrolment for London are something over 20,000 men, while the 
county of Surrey can now show a roll of about 3,950. Oxford- 
shire has now over 1,500, and doubtless many other counties can 
show equally good figures. Such figures are instructive when 
we consider that we are only at the commencement, and point to 
a total for the whole country of not less than 250,000 men, all of 
whom have had military training, with probably a longer average 
per man than the four years now devoted to the Territorial 
system. Is such material not worth a little more consideration 
than a mere recognition by the War Office? These men have all 
enrolled from good patriotic motives, and are quite content to be 
organised in companies under officers, &c., and even in battalions 
where the numbers are large and included in the ranks are men 
from all branches of the Services. What better spirit could be 
found than this? But there is such a thing as ridicule, and, 
however good the motives and feelings are now, we ought to 
provide against the possibility of the movement being killed by 
such a spectacle as being made to look foolish. 

Lord Haldane this last week, in connection with the London 
National Reserves, gave a dissertation on the functions of the 
Reserves. There is perhaps nothing very definite in the nature 
of these functions, but one suggestion—namely, that some should 
be given honoured positions on public occasions and ceremonies— 
leads one to the point. Nothing tends to keep these movements 
going more than such events, which bring the men together, and 
on this principle it will also be found that, apart from such 
occasions and ceremonies, it is absolutely necessary once in a way 
to have a general muster or route march to keep the men 
together. Now men who have been soldiers are generally ready 
to take the rough with the smooth; but is it not too much to ask 
them to attend these occasional parades with a sort of go-as-you- 
please dress? If there is any chance of such a body of men 
being mistaken by the ordinary passer-by for a march of the 
unemployed or any other such movement, the fear of ridicule 
creeps in, and it will be surprising if ultimately, when such 
necessary meetings are organised, there will be a general crying 
off from attendance. Another material point is that under such 
circumstances there is no distinguishing the sergeants or any of 
the non-commissioned officers, or for that matter any of the 
officers, from the rank and file or from each other. 

The only solution of this problem is, of course, the provision 
of some sort of service uniform, however simple and inexpensive, 
and this must be agitated for until the point is conceded. The 
whole cost would not be an extravagant matter, and, moreover, 
the money would be well spent if by its means it kept together 
a movement that provides, in the event of emergency, a body of 
anything like 250,000 trained men in addition to existing forces. 
The clothing of the National Reserve would have this advantage, 
that it would not be subject to much change except that of 

wastage of strength by age or bodily incapacity, and, being only 
occasionally in use, it is assumed that an outfit, once given; 
would last each man the whole of his service. Without actual 
figures I cannot give estimate of cost ; but, allowing £1 per man 





for a suitable plain outfit of clothes and cap, the total would be 
not over £250,000—spread over such time as it takes to enrol 
the full number of 250,000 men, a sum very little more or less 
than has lately been voted for the payment of Members of 
Parliament. 

This sum leaves out of calculation arms and equipment, because 
the decision on these matters can be made by the War Office as 
necessity arises, and for the most part the material is in store 
ready for issue when really wanted. The main point is, first, 
to give the men a chance of appearing together on parade or 
ceremonial occasions in a condition that will inspire respect for 
their work as against possible criticism that may tend to describe 
such an event as anything but a parade of trained men who 
could with very little preparation be turned into a splendid 
fighting force for the country’s defence in time of peril. 

I should like to see other writers take the matter up seriously 
and give their views. Without some such provision as indicated 
in the foregoing I for one feel sure that the movement now 
making such a good start will suffer in popularity and interest 
from the men whom we are anxious to get enrolled as they 
become available and eligible on retirement from the various 
Services. 

Thanking you in anticipation for publishing this letter, and 
trusting I have not taken up too much space in submitting these 
views.—I remain, Sir, yours truly, 

Captatn ComMMANDING a COMPANY OF THE 
NatTionaL RESERVE. 


[We have urged these views in an editorial of July 9th, 
1910.—Ep. THe Acapemy.] 


THE REVIVAL OF POETIC DRAMA 


To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy 


Srr,—Mr. Cosmo Hamilton touches the fringe of a big subject 
in his note on “ The Revival of Poetic Drama ”—one, indeed. so 
wide-embracing that I doubt if any one but a poet is qualified to 
speak upon it with assurance. Those who have not already done 
so would be well advised to read all that Mr. Yeats has written 
about it; for whatever may be thought of his own success or 
failure in poetic drama, few that are discerning would, I imagine, 
question Mr. Yeats’ qualifications as a critic. Our hasty 
generalisations may be allowed to stand in the background after 
we have read the conclusions of a poet who has given so much to 
the study of the subject. 

Those who would love above all things to see such a revival on 
its way must, however, be grateful to Mr. Hamilton for treating 
his text sympathetically in an age when the very words “ poetic 
drama” give theatre-goers furiously to sniff. But he offers them 
small consolation. He will be satisfied with nothing less than 
“another Shakespeare,” and seems to suggest that, failing the 
arrival of any one as unlikely, we should give up all hope, or 
restrict that virtue to the prose of Sir Arthur Pinero and others. 
Such a conclusion seems to beg the whole question of how and 
under what conditions poetic drama is possible. Personally I 
have not sufficient faith to believe that serious drama benefits in 
any way by the production of such plays as “His House in 
Order” or “ The Gay Lord Quex.” The hope of ever rising to 
poetic drama from such a starting-point seems to me more than 
faint. What journalism is to literature the plays of Sir Arthur 
Pinero are to drama. 

Nor must “the unholy laughter” of “ the most sympathetic 
modern audience” enter our consideration. I should imagine 
that a poet finds it hard to think of a modern audience in terms 
much other than those of Browning when he wrote, “ So British 
Public, you who like me not (God love you).” Without doubt 
an audience fed upon “No yer don’t!” would consider “ Think 
not to thwart me thus” quite absurd; but were it not for the 
magic name of Shakespeare, the same brand of humour—the 
same ‘dramatic sense”—would doubtless be tickled at Lady 
Macduff's magnificent reply to the question, “ Where is your 
husband?” given to obvious murderers who have just leapt 
into her presence—‘I hope in no place so unsanctified where such 
as thou mayst find him.” Adelphi would expect “A-h-h-h! 
Villians!” The modern play aims ata kind of phonographic 
reproduction of contemporary speech. Far other aims con- 
cerned the art of Shakespeare, and must for ever exercise the 
minds of would-be makers of poetic drama. All Art is of course 
a convention. The only question should ever be, Does the artist 
succeed within his self-appointed limits ? “To be or not to be 
would move us to the most “unholy laughter” if it occurred in 
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the first Act of “Arms and the Man.” The comparison of 


things essentially different is his Satanic Majesty's task in an 
infernal eternity. 

With much that Mr. Hamilton says I heartily agree. There 
is certainly no future for poetic dulness, and we must all confess 
that most of the plays recently written in verse do not achieve 
much more. The fact is, poetic drama is the greatest and most 
difficult work in the world. The labours of a millionaire are 
child’s play by comparison. Poetic drama needs vitality, imagina- 
tion, humour, and self-control in such quantities as these virtues 
are possessed by about one person in fifty thousand. But that 
one has hardly formed his medium lately. All the same, if the 
only hope for poetic drama is that of out-Shakespearing 
Shakespeare, we may well despair. The question is, Are there 
not other paths in which success of a different kind may be 
achieved? Shakespeare! The imagination staggers at the 
thoughts of attempting anything of the same kind as Macbeth 
or Othello. Is it fair or wise to hold up this unparalleled 
splendour, and say to the modern poet, Unless you can do this 
kind of thing you are wasting your time, and had better write 


_in prose? It were as sensible to say that, having the National 


Gallery, we ought to bar the way to Suffolk Street. When shall 
we cease to find for the gods no better function than that of 
terrifying mortals? We shall, I think, be better advised to study 
beginnings rather than consummations in any particular form 
of drama; just as it is wise to make sure of the right pass at 
the foot of a mountain, instead of merely sighing for the peaks 
in view. “Shakespeare,” I suppose, was reached by way of 
Moralities we do not highly esteem; and Auschylus—was not the 
pass thither a very rude choric dance P 

My own belief is that the future of poetic drama lies by 
way of what I shall call lyrical drama. To “the modern 
audience” of course this is a contradiction in terms. The 
modern audience believes in what it can understand—clever- 
ness. It believes in Shakespeare (sometimes) because, together 
with about a million other things, he was supremely clever. The 
vogue of Mr. Shaw, Mr. Maugham, and Sir A. Pinero owes its 
strength to the great worship of that kind of cleverness which 
can fire off dialogue as from a Maxim, or with the epigrammatic 
smartness of pistols at a duel. But that kind of thing does not 
appear to have been very highly esteemed by Alschylus and 
Sophocles. In fact, I am almost inclined to accept Mr. 
Hamilton’s definition of what drama does not consist in as a 
fair description of Greek drama: “A slow-moving story by a set 
of vague characters who deliver long-winded speeches about life 
and death and the great hereafter.” What drama is not it is 
hard to say. The truth is that nothing in the universe 
is “essentially undramatic.” It becomes dramatic as soon as 
the imagination reaches the intensity of white heat. It is a 
question of temperature—not of modes. : 

Let the modern poet give up trying to become “another 
Shakespeare,” and, deaf and blind to all critics, work out his 
own salvation. True, there is no audience, True, there are no 
actors to speak verse in a proper, lively, rhythmic manner. It 
may even be that poetic drama is impossible to an age that really 
has not time for more enduring things than money and motors; 
but gird up your loins, poetic dramatists! Work hard, and give 
no time to ‘about it and about” criticism. Make your own 
actors by teaching the willing and high hopeful, and, though you 
only achieve bankruptcy to-day, the future is yours.—I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 

Max PLowman. 


To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy 


S1r,—Mr. Cosmo Hamilton, in his review of Mr. John Law- 
rence Lambe’s book, “ Experiments in Playwriting,’ makes a 
truly astonishing statement. 

After concluding that Poetic Drama will remain defunct until 
“another Shakespeare shall arise in the land,” he goes on to say 
that “Drama, as Shakespeare -well knew, does not consist,” 
among other things, of a set of characters ‘who deliver long- 
winded speeches about life and death and the great hereafter at 
those frequent moments when an audience is naturally impatient 
for something to happen.” 

Now, if there is anything which Shakespeare, more than any 
writer that ever lived, does do, which no modern writer dares 
do, it is just this. 

For three examples out of a hundred take the following : 
Bassanio in the “Merchant of Venice,” when about to open 
the casket, speaks thirty-five lines on the difference between 
outside and inside shows. 





Macbeth, on his way to murder the King, pauses to speak 
thirty-four lines of soliloquy. 
Othello, at the height of his passion, says :— 


“ Like to the Pontic sea 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontic and the Hellespont, 
Even so my bloody thoughts, with violent pace, 
Shall ne’er look back,” &c. 


Would a man “ greatly moved ” speak like this ? 

As one who is much interested in the revival of Poetic 
Drama, I have read Mr. Lambe’s book, and I challenge Mr. 
Hamilton to produce a single example of this kind from beginning 
to end.—Yours, &c., 

P. Mortry-Horper. 

148, New Bond Street, London, W., November 6th. 


THE FUTURE OF THE LIBRARY 
To the Editor of Tue AcapDEMY 


Sm,—It is a far cry—three thousand years—from King 
Solomon to Lord Rosebery and Mr. Gosse, but the burden of 
their lament is the same: “Of making many books there is no 
end;” and each of them is right. Undoubtedly the circulating 
library in its present form has outlived its mission. 

The spread of education caused a demand for cheap literature, 
and cheap literature in its turn has killed high thinking. The 
mass of people nowadays only read to be amused ; they have left 
off the habit of study, and they blindly swallow the tenets of the 
half-penny Press and repeat the shibboleth of the moment like a 
parrot. When the circulating library came into being it was a 
most useful factor in the education and intellectual enjoyment of 
men and women. 

By its means high-priced literature was brought within the 
reach of persons with slender incomes. The first step toward its 
undoing was the establishment of municipal free libraries. The 
movement had to come; but when people found they could get 
gratis a fair proportion of the books they needed they became 
disinclined to pay the circulating library charges. The libraries, 
finding their income diminishing, had to watch very carefully 
their subscription-lists, and, as “ A. G. W.” fairly puts it in THE 
Acapemy of October 21st, “ buy in reluctant driblets.” To make 
the situation worse, the twentieth century opened with the 
arrival of Mr. Carnegie, who from Land’s End to John o’ Groats 
planks down free library buildings with reckless profusion. As 
time rolls on the ratepayers find the upkeep of these additional 
libraries a great strain on their resources. You may raise 
by a penny rate in an ordinary provincial town a sum of 
say, £1,000. What happens? Establishment charges will 
absorb about £600; officers, caretakers, light and heat have 
all to be met first; and, however niggardly you pay your 
librarians—and there are some cases where the door-porter 
receives a higher wage than the official who is to dole out your 
mental pabulum—60 per cent. melts away before you come to 
what ought to be the pritmary object—the purchase of books. 

You think you have £400 left, but wait—you must have daily 
and weekly newspapers, and so another £200 goes there. At the 
last the poor librarian in charge has, perhaps, the paltry sum of 


£200 to buy a year’s books, the result being he has to beg and | 


tout for gratis copies and buy six months after date of issue 
second-hand copies to make both ends meet in his financial 
exchequer. That is why I still think there is room for good 
circulating libraries. But those we have require reorganisation ; 
in fact they have got to start afresh and cater for the moneyed 
classes. Half-rate subscriptions for old books and small fees for 
the casual reader are of very little use to stave off the decline; 
when decent cloth-bound books can be purchased for 6d. or 7d. 
the occasional reader is not likely to pay 3d. for the loan of 
a book for two or three days. A revision of terms for circu- 
lating libraries is imperative. They have remained practically 
stationary, and in some cases are now even lower than when 
people were content with a fair, steady service of books. Over- 
production hds been the curse of the libraries. There are too 
many publishers and too many authors; but it will be a bad day 
for literature if the old circulating library system is snuffed out 
altogether; it has done good service in the past, and with a 
proper scale of charges it would do good service again. 
F. J. Brapzy, 


Reading. 
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The Con & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks. 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT. 


Twelve years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death 
of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney 
was presented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. 
The Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resicent in 
the district, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the 
Bishop of Durham is the Chairman. 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and 
Newton Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions 
should be addressed, 
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P & O Passenger Services. 


JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, and all Eastern Porte 
(Carrying Mails under Contract with H.M. Government.) 
Prequent and Regular Sailings from and to LONDON, MARSEILLES & BRINDIGN. 
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PLEASURE & HEALTH CRUISES. 
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London: 18, Moorgate Street, E.C. ; 
or 32, Cockepur Street, S.W. 
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Baten rs forTnvets tring fyrng an Summer, to 
MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS and TENERIFFE. 

For further information apply to:— 

DOWALD OURRIE & 00., MANAGERS, LONDON AND SOUTHAMPTON, 

Branch Offices of the Company o Birminghem, Liverpool, Manchester and 

















CUNARD LINE 
PLEASURE CRUISES [ 


LIVERPOOL 
MEDITERRANEAN. & ADRIATIC 


by the 


“SAXONIA” AND “CARPATHIA”" 


- « « Ports of Call . . . 

CADIZ, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, 
MALTA, SYRACUSE, ALEXANDRIA, 
ATHENS, CORFU, TRIESTE, FIUME, 
PALERMO, NAPLES, 














l" For full particulars apply— ‘} 


THE CUNARD SS. CO., Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 








FEARLESS 
CRITICISM 


In support of principle 
In exposure of humbug 
In scorn of cant 

















Weekly Review 

of Politics, Art, 

Music, Literature, 
and the Stage. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY 
of all Newsagents—or sent 
direct from the Publishers 


for 6s. per annum (post-free) 
or 3s. for six months. 








COMMENTATOR, Ltd.,.31, Essex St., London. 
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